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where  you  can  hear  and  enjoy  the  distingnished 
speakers.  So  send  in  your  reservations. 

And,  of  course,  there  will  he  a  chance  to  dance 
afterward. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and  women 
of  the  same  craft  to  learn  together,  to  work  together 
and  to  play  together. 

And  withal  a  dignity  and  sincerity,  a  sympathy 
with  the  other  fellow’s  problems,  a  spirit  of  give  as 
well  as  take,  which  befits  a  great  trade. 

Don’t  forget  the  dates — February  7  to  11. 

And  it’s  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 


L.  E.  Goldsmith,  Editor 
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WITHOUT  GLOVES 


Personal  Editorials 


By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Once  More,  the  Gathering 
of  a  Great  Craft  I 


By  the  time  you  read  this,  it  is  presumed,  you  will 
have  all  your  plans  made  to  attend  the  16th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11,  1927. 

Preparations  are  well  under  way  to  give  you  the 
best  Convention  the  Association  ever  has  held,  and 
we  have  a  hard  record  to  beat. 

Nevertheless,  we  will  promise  you  such  a  meeting 
as  you  have  never  attended. 

The  problems  which  are  uppermost  in  retailers’ 
minds  today  will  be  discussed  by  men  who  can  shed 
light  upon  them  and  you  will  go  away  refreshed  and 
with  a  better  sense  of  direction. 

Here  is  the  annual  gathering  of  your  craft  and  if 
you  got  nothing  from  it  other  than  the  chance  to  rub 
elbows  with  your  fellow  merchants,  to  exchange  ideas 
in  the  lobbies  and  corridors  and  to  assure  yourself, 
if  that  must  be,  that  they  are  no  better  informed  than 
you,  that  annual  check-up  would  be  of  immense  value 
to  you. 

So  get  your  bag  packed  and  make  your  railroad 
and  hotel  reservations  and  come  down  and  join  with 
the  folks  in  showing  New  York  what  a  lot  of  us  there 
are  in  the  retail  trade,  and  that  we  really  mean  busi¬ 
ness  when  we  come  together. 

Convention  programs  soon  will  be  sent  to  you  with 
details  of  the  sessions  but  we  promise  you  in  advance 
that  you  won’t  be  disappointed — that  is,  unless  you 
wait  too  long  to  make  your  banquet  reservations. 

Tables  are  going  fast  and  we  want  to  put  you 


The  Formation  of  Groups 


The  group  idea  is  in  the  air. 

Retail  stores — even  very  large  ones — show'  a  de¬ 
cided  disinclination  to  face  the  future  without  some 
reciprocal  relationships  with  other  stores  which  are 
not  in  their  field  of  competition. 

This  is  part  of  the  general  symptoms  which  to 
some  of  us  indicate  that  we  are  going  into  a  period 
which  probably  w'ill  see  many  actual  amalgamations 
of  ownership  among  large  stores  as  well  as  small. 

To  the  retail  merchant  w'ho  doesn’t  contemplate 
with  eagerness  the  idea  of  immediately  turning  his 
store  into  a  unit  of  a  nation-wide  chain,  the  group 
idea  offers  a  very  attractive  alternative.  Within 
limits,  a  good  group  will  give  an  individual  store 
many  of  the  advantages  of  chain  operation. 

Among  these  may  be  placed  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  operating  policies,  to  exchange  experience 
figures  on  an  intimate  basis,  chance  to  compare  meth¬ 
ods  and  develop  systems  jointly  and  group  purchas¬ 
ing  if  that  be  deemed  expedient. 

Above  all  it  is  great  preparation  for  later  consoli¬ 
dation  of  ownership  and  operation  if  that  is  finally 
to  appear  in  the  cards. 

The  stores  which  tie  up  with  groups  of  similarly 
situated  stores,  whether  they  recognize  it  or  not,  are 
really  going  through  a  sort  of  trial  marriage  which 
later  may  be  solemnized  and  made  official  if  and 
when  that  seems  the  best  thing  to  do. 

The  group  idea  is  good. 

It  should  produce  better  organized  and  more 
efficiently  operated  stores. 

And,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  does. 


There  is  just  one  mistake  which  groups  are  likely 
to  make. 

With  the  new  found  advantages  which  come  from 
the  ability  to  compare  results  and  to  plan  future 
operations  on  a  wholly  intimate  and  confidential 
basis,  they  are  likely  to  feel  that  their  new  arrange¬ 
ment  makes  them  entirely  sufficient  unto  themselves. 

They  should  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  as  the 
stores  in  their  group  progress  toward  a  more  or  less 
common  ideal,  a  tendency  is  set  up  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few'  years  will  make  them  all  very  much 
alike. 

That  does  not  mean  a  mere  slavish  imitation  of 
each  other  by  any  means,  but  as  they  share  ideas  and 
work  these  out  together  there  will  be  a  steady  exten- 
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sion  of  the  common  ground  among  them.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable. 

As  this  develops  the  thing  they  then  will  most  need 
will  be  not  comparisons  within  their  own  group  but 
comparison  with  stores  which  are  outside  their 
group. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  know  how  the  results  of 
Store  No.  1  in  this  field  of  operation  or  that,  com¬ 
pare  with  Numbers  2,  3  or  4,  etc.,  in  the  same  group 
but  hoiv  those  results  compare  with  stores  in  other 
groups  or  which  are  in  no  group  whatever. 

In  anticipation  of  this  very  definite  and  unescapable 
need,  all  stores  which  join  together  in  groups  should 
determine  that  they  will  in  no  way  allow  their  new 
affiliations  to  interfere  with  their  interest  in  the 
national  organization  of  their  craft. 

It  well  may  be  that  as  their  group  work  develops 
they  will  feel  that  there  are  perhaps  some  things 
which  belong  essentially  within  their  own  groups  and 
as  such  may  not  be  shared  with  outside  stores  through 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  but  that 
attitude  is  natural  and  justifiable  and  will  not  be 
misunderstood  by  the  Association  which  will  always 
welcome  and  appreciate  such  cooperation  as  group 
stores  find  they  can  give. 

The  research  work  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  should  not  be  a  duplication  of 
the  work  which  is  being  done  by  store  groups.  It 
hould  be  along  distinctly  broader  lines  and  should 
have  a  valuable  interest  for  even  such  groups  as  have 
made  greatest  progress  with  the  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  among  their  own  stores. 

And  where  it  does  happen  to  conflict,  group  stores 
will  always,  of  course,  be  the  judges  of  whether  or 
not  they  ought  to  participate  in  that  particular  study. 
The  group  idea  is  essentially  sound. 

There  will  be  more  and  more  reciprocating  groups 
in  our  field. 

With  all  such  groups,  actual  as  well  as  prospective, 
the  Association  and  its  staff  eagerly  desires  to  co¬ 
operate  at  all  times. 


iVof  Sold  Till  Paid  For 

This  time  last  year  many  of  those  who  made  fore¬ 
casts  for  the  year  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  uneasy  about  the  growth  of  installment  selling. 

This  year,  although  the  extension  of  the  install¬ 
ment  method  in  all  lines  of  business  w'as  heavy  and 
continuous  throughout  1926,  the  forecasters  appar¬ 
ently  see  nothing  to  w’orry  about  in  that  direction, 
or  if  they  do  they  fail  to  say  so. 

Many  have  been  uneasy  over  the  installment  situ¬ 
ation  and.  obviously,  if  there  was  any  justification 
for  that  uneasiness  there  must  still  be  a  need  of 
caution. 

Doubtless  many  of  those  who  foresaw  disaster 
ahead  one  year  ago  have  since  come  to  realize  that 
the  weatlh  of  the  Lnitod  States  is  so  tremendous  and 
prosperity  has  been  so  solidly  based  because  so  well 
distributed,  that  even  though  the  general  turning  to 
the  installment  method  may  contain  grave  danger, 
such  selling  still  is  confined  to  a  safe  proportion  of 
the  nation's  business. 


The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  like  so  many  other 
things,  installment  selling  is  good  until  it  is  over¬ 
done.  Then  it  becomes  bad. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  seems  as 
yet  to  be  no  way  of  knowing  up  to  what  point  in¬ 
stallment  selling  is  sound  and  safe,  and  where  it 

becomes  an  active  menace. 

«  «  *  «  • 

The  Babson  Statistical  Institute  in  a  December 
bulletin  remarks  that  “there  is  nothing  wrong  about 
the  installment  idea,”  that  without  it  many  people 
would  never  be  able  to  buy  anything  for  more  than 
$50  or  $100  and  if  all  dealers  should  insist  on  cash 
for  everything  some  of  the  biggest  industries  in  the 
country  would  shut  down  within  a  week.  The  Bab¬ 
son  communication  continues,  however,  to  say  “the 
moment  an  individual  puts  himself  in  debt  he  for¬ 
feits  his  right  to  independence  and  signs  up  as  the 
servant  of  the  lender.” 

As  an  alternative  for  installment  selling  Babson’s 
suggests  that  the  Christmas  Club  idea  be  extended  so 
that  people  may  make  periodic  payments  in  advance 
for  the  things  which  they  desire  and  so  utilize  the 
installment  idea  without  going  into  debt. 

The  idea  is  sound  enough  but  whether  it  will  have 
an  appeal  to  retailers  other  than  those  who  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  the  installment  field  because 
they  have  traditional  “for  cash  only”  policies  is  a 
question. 

As  a  w'eapon  with  which  to  compete  with  instaU- 
ment  selling  a  cash  store  conceivably  might  do  a 
good  bit  for  itself  by  the  establishment  of  a  system 

of  “clubs”  for  various  purposes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  any  rate,  the  installment  system  is  here  and  it 
is  going  to  stay. 

So  long  as  prosperity  continues  with  us,  installment 
selling  doubtless  will  increase. 

When  conditions  change  there  is  strong  likelihood 
that  those  who  have  most  recklessly  developed  this 
method  of  selling  will  have  a  period  of  severe  head¬ 
aches,  while  those  who  have  been  decently  conserva¬ 
tive  will  get  by  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  most  necessary  for  us  to 
remember  is  that  a  thing  is  not  sold  until  it  is 
paid  for. 

In  its  essence  the  selling  of  goods  on  installments 
means  that  the  seller’s  inventory  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  purchasers. 

When  the  slump  came  in  1920  practically  every 
business  house  had  to  suffer  a  huge  shrinkage  in  its 
inventory.  Retailers  mostly  came  through  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  good  shape,  partly  because  they  had  an¬ 
ticipated  the  change  in  conditions  and  had  been 
busy  lightening  their  stocks  by  tbe  holding  of  re¬ 
duction  sales  at  a  time  when  most  manufacturers 
were  still  talking  higher  prices,  and  partly  because  as 
they  had  sold  goods  they  had  taken  cash  in  return 
for  them. 

Manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  a  terrible  time  of  it  for  the  slump  brought  the 
greatest  flood  of  cancellations  and  returns  that  they 
had  ever  known. 

If  in  1920  the  situation  had  been  complicated  by 
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the  fact  that  retailers  generally  had  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  they  had  sold  in  the  preceding 
twelve  months  only  partly  paid  for,  it  seems  certain 
the  retailers  also  would  have  heen  greeted  by  a 
deluge  of  goods  coming  back  to  their  stores.  In  which 
case  they  would  not  have  come  through  scatheless 
and  the  pressure  on  manufacturers  w'ould  have  be¬ 
come  still  greater. 

Goods  are  not  sold  until  they  are  paid  for. 

Manufacturers  and  wholesalers  learned  that  in  the 
last  slump. 

Retailers  may  have  to  learn  it  in  the  next  one. 

*  «  «  •  * 

During  the  pre-Christmas  shopping  period  many 
stores  advertised  that  goods  purchased  on  charge  ac¬ 
count  during  November  would  not  be  billed  until 
January  1  and  purchases  made  in  December  w'ould  go 
on  the  February  1  statement. 

This,  doubtless,  is  a  perfectly  safe  privilege  to 
offer  to  one’s  good  charge  account  trade  and  yet  it 
seems  a  pity  that  retailers  should  put  their  appeals 
for  business  on  the  basis  of  a  competition  in  terms. 

There  are  so  many  opportunities  for  stores  to  com¬ 
pete  on  the  basis  of  merchandise  quality,  assortments, 
style  and  good  taste,  on  service  and  on  price,  that  it 
is  unfortunate  to  put  competitive  appeals  on  the  basis 
of  which  store  will  wait  longest  for  its  money. 

Surely  of  all  customers  the  one  who  never  does 
pay  is  the  least  desirable  and,  as  we  proceed  upward 
in  the  scale,  t'lose  customers  who  pay  most  promptly 
should  be  regarded  as  most  desirable. 

Credit  men  and  their  organizations  have  waged 
costly  and  effective  campaigns  to  bring  consumers  to 
the  point  of  paying  their  obligations  promptly  and  it 
has  been  worth  while. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  today  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  Americans  enjoy  at  least  as  good  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  the  best  for  prompt  payment  of  bills. 

What  a  pity  that  in  the  strife  of  competition  great 
stores  should  deliberately  set  about  the  attempt  to 
educate  their  customers  the  other  ivay — to  say  to 
them.  ‘‘Don’t  bother  to  pay  promptly.” 

There  are  some  types  of  competition  which  are 
two-edged  swords.  The  man  who  wields  them  expects 
them  to  cut  only  his  competitor  but  they  frequently 
cut  the  user  himself  because  they  drive  competitors 
to  the  use  of  the  same  method. 

Laxness  or  over-indulgence  in  the  extension  of 
credit  is  one  of  these. 

Retailer  A  regards  it  as  a  bit  of  safe  and  commend¬ 
able  enterprise  to  say  to  charge  customers  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  season:  “Buy  now  and  we’ll  not  charge  you  until 
the  month  after  next.”  This  prompts  Retailer  B  to 
go  him  one  better  and  say:  “Buy  now  from  us  and 
we’ll  bill  you  the  month  after  the  month  after  next.” 

What  is  Retailer  A  to  do  then? 

Shall  he  meet  that  competitor  and  go  him  one 
better? 

If  so,  where  will  it  end? 

Shall  he  stop  there  and  retire  beaten? 

How  much  better  if  all  retailers  were  to  fix  in  their 
minds  the  thought  that  much  business  must  be  done 
on  credit  and  the  very  foundation  stone  of  such  busi¬ 


ness  must  be  the  punctual  meeting  of  obligations 
when  due? 

How  much  better  if  retailers  generally  determined 
that  they  would  never  let  competition  carry  them  so 
far  as  to  attack  and  undermine  the  sound  and  broad 
basis  of  punctuality  upon  which  their  charge  business 
is  built. 

Competition  of  credit  is  the  lowest  form  of  compe¬ 
tition  because  it  means  that  the  business  is  to  go  not 
to  the  concern  which  can  supply  the  best  product  | 
or  give  the  best  service  or  make  the  best  price  but 
to  the  one  which  will  wait  longest  for  payment. 

Thrift  Is  Healthful  Growth! 

The  week  beginning  Monday,  January  17,  has  been 
designated  National  Thrift  Week  and  retailers,  along 
with  other  groups  which  go  to  make  up  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  are  expected  to  join  in  and 
help  the  thing  along. 

They  should  do  so  because  thrift  is  a  great  thing 
when  it  is  understood. 

In  the  past  there  may  have  been  a  disposition 
among  those  who  promoted  National  Thrift  Week  to 
place  too  much  emphasis  upon  that  particular  type  of 
thrift  which  may,  if  overdone,  degenerate  into  nig¬ 
gardly  hoarding  and  the  cessation  of  progress. 

The  most  expressive  definition  of  thrift  is  one 
given  by  Webster — “healthful  growth.” 

When  a  farmer  enters  his  orchard  and  finds  one 
tree  which  has  outgrown  its  fellows  he  says:  “That 
is  a  thrifty  tree.” 

“Healthful  growth”  is  true  thrift  and  the  subject 
of  spending  and  saving  should  turn  entirely  upon 
that  point.  Proposed  expenditures  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  light  of  the  question,  “will  this  expendi¬ 
ture  contribute  to  the  healthful  growth  of  myself 
and  my  family — will  it  make  us  more  fit  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  life?” 

If  our  forefathers  had  been  guided  only  by  the 
desire  to  save  we  should  have  no  cities  such  as  we 
know'  today.  Streets  would  have  gone  unpaved,  un¬ 
lighted  ;  water  systems  would  never  have  been  created. 
Great  bridges  across  our  rivers  would  have  gone  un¬ 
built  and  civilization*  generally  w  ould  not  have  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  it  has  reached. 

Fortunately  those  who  preceded  us  realized  that 
spending  in  proper  proportion  and  for  things  which 
have  a  healthful  effect  upon  growth  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  thrift. 

National  Thrift  Week  deserves  the  support  of  every 
retail  store  in  the  United  States  because  it  has  been 
placed  upon  a  sane  and  sound  basis  with  “wise  spend¬ 
ing”  as  the  foundation  of  growth  and  saving. 

January  18th  is  to  be  celebrated  as  “Budget  Day” 
and  the  keynote  will  be  “wise  spending.” 

With  that  idea  we  must  all  be  in  agreement. 

Intelligent  retailers  want  to  do  business  with  a 
consumer  public  whose  capacity  to  spend  is  backed 
by  substantial  savings  which  may  be  drawn  upon  as 
needed.  Such  a  public  is  not  subject  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  buying  power  w'hich  exist  when  consumers 
are  improvident,  one  day  spending  like  drunken 
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sailors  and  next  being  obliged  to  forego  even  the 
simplest  and  most  necessary  of  purchases. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  up-to-date 
retailer  wants  to  have  a  hand  and  an  interest  in 
everything  which  interests  his  community,  the  most 
forward-looking  merchants  will  cooperate  heartily  in 


National  Thrift  Week  and  especially  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  Budget  Day,  January  18. 

Encourage  true  thrift! 


ffJuK. _ _ 


Report  on  Shoe  Merchandising  Ready  for  Distribution 


COMPLETING  a  study  which  has  extended  over 
many  months,  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
announces  that  “Cases  on  Merchandise  Control  in 
Women’s  Shoe  Departments  of  Department  Stores” 
is  ready  for  distribution  to  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  report,  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  140  pages, 
will  serve  merchants  as  a  practical  handbook  on  the 
successful  operation  of  Women’s  Shoe  Departments. 

The  study  was  conducted  for  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
gers’  Group  by  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Harvard  University,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Assistant  Director,  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Business  Research.  It  is  published  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  as  Bulletin  No.  59. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  study  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  report. 

President  Tily  Lauds  Report 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  after  reading  the  advance 
proofs,  enthusiastically  recommended  the  report  to  all 
department  stores  in  the  following  statement: 

“I  most  heartily  commend  this  work,  both  in  form 
and  substance,  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  master  the 
complex  problem  of  merchandise  control  in  women’s 
shoe  departments. 

“Many  of  us  who  have  built  up  a  business  of  con¬ 
siderable  volume,  largely  by  rule  of  thumb  methods, 
find  more  exact  procedure  necessary,  if  continued 
advancement  is  to  be  expected — to  depend  more  upon 
facts,  figures  and  analysis  of  records,  and  less  upon 
mere  impressions  and  superficial  study ;  ...  to 
know  rather  than  to  guess.’’ 

I  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  undertook  the 
study  of  this  particular  department  because,  accord¬ 
ing  to  O.  W.  Knauth,  Chairman,  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  shoe  departments  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  retailing.  A  close  study  of  the  conclusions 
in  this  report,  he  says,  will  reveal  merchandising  prin¬ 
ciples  partially  applicable  to  many  other  departments. 

Ten  Cases  Deseribed 

The  report  is  presented  in  “Case”  form.  Ten  store 
I  “cases”  are  described,  covering  the  following  aspects 


If  you  haven’t  sent  in  the  Flash  Report  on  I 
1926  sales  results,  please  forward  it  by  mail  or 
telegraph,  before  the  night  of  January  10th. 
to  the  Controllers”  Congress  office  at  Assoeiation 
headquarters.  This  will  be  the  first  authoritative 
gauge  of  what  aetually  happened  in  1926.  Wateh 
for  the  report! 


of  the  shoe  merchandising  problem  individually: 

Reduction  in  A' umber  of  Style  Numbers 
Reduction  in  Number  of  Price  Lines 
Price  and  Style  Policies 
Reordering  Sizes 

Payment  of  Premiums  on  Style  Numbers  to 
be  Discontinued 

Development  of  a  Special  Last  for  Women’s 
Shoe  Department 
Stock  Records 

,  Stock  Record  Information  from  Sales  Checks 
Merchandise  Control  and  Planning  in  Wo¬ 
men’s  Shoe  Department 
Emphasis  on  More  Profitable  Operation  at 
Existing  Sales  Volume 

The  study,  in  describing  these  cases,  outlines  the 
method  used  by  a  successful  department  in  dealing 
with  the  particular  problem.  Each  case  is  a  careful 
report  of  actual  operating  policies,  the  names  of  the 
stores  alone  being  fictitious.  At  the  end  of  each  de¬ 
scription  is  a  commentary  upon  the  case.  In  addition 
to  the  detailed  outline  of  methods  in  each  case,  there 
are  many  illuminating  charts  and  tables  to  further  assist 
the  merchant  in  studying  and  correcting  his  own  pro¬ 
blems. 

Get  Your  Copy  Now 

The  General  Summary  which  precedes  the  cases  out¬ 
lines  the  experience  of  shoe  departments  which  have 
coped  successfully  with  the  changed  merchandising 
conditions  of  recent  years.  It  tells  in  tabular  form  the 
nature  of  the  problems,  what  is  needed  to  remedy  the 
situation,  the  methods  of  effecting  the  desired  change, 
how  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  problem  and  the 
eventual  results  of  correcting  the  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods.  The  highlights  outlined  in  the  summary  are  then 
discussed  tersely  under  such  headings  as:  The  Prob¬ 
lem;  Simplification  of  Price  Lines;  Reduction  in  Num- 
l)er  of  Styles ;  Selection  of  Styles ;  Reordering ;  Stock 
Records ;  Special  Sales ;  Location  and  Layout,  etc. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  valuable  publication  to 
all  our  members  who  operate  shoe  departments.  It  will 
be  of  substantial  value  as  well  to  those  who  do  not 
handle  shoes,  because  it  throws  much  light  on  mer¬ 
chandise  control,  stock  records  and  other  problems  of 
merchandising.  The  association  is  prepared  to  make 
deliveries  of  the  report  at  once. 

The  report.  “Cases  on  Merchandise  Control  in  Wo¬ 
men’s  Shoe  Departments  in  Department  Stores.”  will 
be  sent  without  charge  to  the  members  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  Group  which  initiated  the  study. 
The  price  of  the  report  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  its  Groups  is  ONE 
DOLLAR  per  copy.  The  price  to  non-members  is  $2. 
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New  Features  Mark  Annual  Convention 

Sessions  for  Smaller  Stores  Among  Highlights  of 

16th  Annual  Meeting  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  February  7-11  i 

CONSISTENT  with  the  amazing  growth  and  the  It  is  going  to  be  more  interesting  than  ever  this  year, 
constant  striving  for  better  service  which  has  dig-  The  big  event  on  the  program  is  “Old  Man  Overhead.” 
nified  the  retail  craft,  Improving  Distribution  will  This  stunt  will  be  staged  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 
be  the  keynote  for  the  16th  Annual  Convention  of  the  through  the  courtesy  and  with  the  assistance  of  Jay  | 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Development  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  originators  of  the  I 
of  the  Keynote  at  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  will  idea.  It  is  a  short  skit  demonstrating  the  proper  rela-  I 
embrace  discussions  of  the  tionship  between  the  various  g 

departments  of  the  store  and  I 
the  overhead  problem.  It  is  I 
at  once  diverting  and  instruc-  | 
tive.  ^ 

After  the  introduction  of  jf" 
“Old  Man  Overhead,”  there 
will  be  an  adequate  period 
for  thp  Informal  Question 
Box  which  always  has  been 
the  climax  of  the  Smoker 
sessions.  Bring  your  prob¬ 
lems  to  this  session  and  be 
prepared  to  give  them  in  , 
written  form  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  who  will  get  answers  ' ; 
for  you  from  the  audience  | 
if  answers  are  possible.  |- 

For  Smaller  Stores 

The  Associate  Groups  will  s 
have  sessions  all  through 
Wednesday  and  on  Thurs-  ; 
day  afternoon.  Details  of 
the  respective  programs  will 
be  found  further  on.  For  the 
moment,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  all  eight  Groups  of  the  j 
Association  have  drawn  up 
This  is  the  only  opportunity  effective  sessions  which  will 

the  National  Councilors  and  Alternate  Councilors  have  justify  the  attendance  of  their  own  members  and  of 
to  get  together  during  the  year.  There  should  be  a  big  firm  members  as  well. 

attendance,  for  this  meeting  is  always  profitable  to  A  new  feature — and  a  real  innovation — will  be  a 
those  who  attend,.  General  Meeting  taking  up  all  of  Thursday  morning, 

The  General  Sessions  begin  on  Tuesday  morning,  w’hich  will  concentrate  on  discussions  of  the  problems  t 
February  8th,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  Hotel  Penn-  of  smaller  stores  in  large  cities  and  all  stores  in  smaller  L 
sylvania.  President  Herbert  J.  Tily,  of  Strawbridge  &  cities.  This  session  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom,  f 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  will  be  in  the  chair.  The  morn-  The  program  is  being  arranged  with  the  utmost  care  in  | 
ing  and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  a  de-  order  that  the  essential  interests  of  stores  of  medium  1 
velopment  of  the  Keynote  theme.  President  Tily  will  and  smaller  size,  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  j 
deliver  the  Keynote  address,  thus  sounding  the  con-  Association’s  membership,  shall  be  served.  ' 

structive  note  which  will  be  followed  throughout  the  The  program,  as  at  present  arranged,  provides  for 
week.  Lew  Hahn,  Managing  Director,  will  address  the  five  main  discussions.  There  will  be  addresses  of  twenty 
delegates  next.  The  final  event  of  the  morning  will  be  minutes  each  on  the  following  topic:  “Buying  Prob-  , 
a  down-to-facts  discussion  of  business  tendencies  by  a  lems”;  “Merchandise  Control  Systems”;  “Sales  Pro-  ; 
nationally-known  banker.  The  schedule  for  the  after-  motion  Methods”;  “Improvement  of  Selling  Service,” 
noon  calls  for  addresses  on  current  problems  of  retail-  and  “Insurance  Problems.”  Each  speaker  will  be  select¬ 
ing  in  the  light  of  the  Keynote,  Improving  Distribution,  ed  for  his  achievements  in  overcoming  successfully  the 
The  Annual  Smoker,  always  an  outstanding  event  of  problems  he  will  discuss.  After  each  short  address, 
our  Conventions,  is  the  feature  for  Tuesday  evening,  there  will  be  a  fifteen  minute  period  for  open  discussion 


most  vital  problems  which 
confront  the  retailer.  The 
Convention  takes  place  Feb¬ 
ruary  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

As  plans  go  forward  for 
the  Convention,  it  becomes 
increasingly  evident  that  the 
1927  meeting  will  stand  out 
as  a  high  spot  in  retail  gath¬ 
erings.  The  programs  are 
full  of  good,  solid  meat  from 
beginning  to  end;  the  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  men  and  women 
whose  experience  and  opin¬ 
ions  command  respect.  There 
will  be  adequate  time  for  in¬ 
formal  discussions ;  sessions 
so  varied  in  character  *  that 
merchants  of  every  type  will 
find  a  dozen  things  a  day  to 
capture  their  interest. 

General  Sessions 

The  National  Council  holds 
its  Annual  Dinner  on  Mon- 
dav  evening.  Februarv  7th. 


Here  Is  an  Innovation 

^  GENERAL  SESSION  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  stores  of  medium 
and  smaller  sice  will  be  an  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  1927  Convention. 
This  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  February  \Qth,  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom.  The  utmost  care  is  being  taken 
to  make  the  program  fit  the  needs  of  smal¬ 
ler  shops  in  large  cities  and  stores  of  all 
sices  in  smaller  communities. 

Five  talks  are  scheduled  tentatively: 
Buying  Problems;  Merchandise  Control 
Systems;  Sales  Promotion  Methods;  Im¬ 
provement  of  Selling  Service;  Insurance 
Problems.  Each  speaker  will  be  selected 
for  his  achievements  in  overcoming  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  problem  he  will  discuss. 

The  schedule  of  the  meeting  provides 
for  15  minutes  discussion  periods.  Bring 
your  store  problems  to  this  meeting.  The 
speakers  and  your  fellow-merchants  in 
the  audience  will  help  you  to  clear  them 
up. 
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by  delegates.  This  session  will  throw  welcome  light 
on  many  vital  problems  of  operation.  Be  sure  to  be  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  early  Thursday  morning! 

Discuss  Organization  Study 

Another  feature  of  the  General  Sessions  will  be  a 
lively  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Fundamentals  of  Store  Organization.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  completed  a  two-year  study  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Paul  M.  Mazur,  Lehman  Bros.,  New  York, 
with  the  assistance  of  students  of  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Administration.  The  report  is 
the  basis  for  a  remarkable  book  written  by  Mr.  Mazur 
and  just  published.  The  book,  “Principles  of  Organiz¬ 
ation  Applied  to  Modern  Retailing,”  is  being  rushed  out 
to  hundreds  of  merchants  who  have  ordered  it  now  so 
that  they  may  enter  the  discussion  at  the  Convention. 
It  already  has  stirred  up  warm  discussion — the  session 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  it  promises  to  develop  invalu¬ 
able  ideas.  Order  your  copy  of  this  book  from  the 
Association,  read  it  and  come  prepared  to  profit  by  the 
discussions. 

The  Annual  Banquet  will  be  held  Thursday  evening, 
February  10th,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  A  couple  of 
short  addresses  by  men  who  will  be  both  interesting 
and  entertaining  will  follow  the  announcement  of  new¬ 
ly-elected  officers  and  directors.  Then  as  the  climax  of 
the  evening  will  come  a  dance  which  will  be  a  happy 


closing  to  a  delightful  event.  Remember,  dances  are 
not  “for  men  only.”  Bring  the  ladies  to  the  Banquet 
and  they  will  see  that  you  remain  for  the  dancing 
afterward. 

Reserve  Tables  for  Banquet  « 

Banquet  tables  already  are  being  reserved  by  wide¬ 
awake  members  who  want  the  best  places.  There  is  a 
coupon  for  your  convenience  on  page  8.  Fill  it  out 
without  delay  to  be  sure  of  a  good  location  and  see  if 
you  can’t  get  together  a  party  of  ten  so  that  you  can 
have  your  own  crowd  with  you. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Group  Sessions  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  delegates  will  meet  again  on  Friday 
morning  in  General  Session.  There  will  be  several  fine 
topics  on  this  program  and  at  the  Informal  Business 
Luncheon  on  Friday  noon.  The  Luncheon  is  the  closing 
event  of  the  Convention.  More  people  wanted  to  attend 
last  year  than  could  be  cared  for  comfortably.  Get 
your  tickets  for  the  Luncheon  as  early  as  possible  to 
avoid  a  last  minute  crush. 

This  is  Yoiir  Convention  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  has  grown  to  be  the  one  great  event  in  our  craft 
each  year  because  of  the  support  and  interest  our 
members  have  accorded  it.  Come  again  this  year  and 
see  that  your  executives  do  not  miss  this  opportunity 
to  absorb  fresh  ideas,  new  viewpoints  and  stimulating 
contacts  with  the  leading  merchants  of  the  United 
States. 


Group  Programs  Will  Be  Big 

PROGRAMS  of  the  Associate  Groups  for  their  part 

of  the  16th  Annual  Convention  are  unusually  com¬ 
prehensive.  All  of  the  eight  Groups  will  hold  meetings 
on  Wednesday,  February  9th,  and  Thursday,  February 
10th.  Several  of  them  will  cooperate  with  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  making  successful  the  General  Session  for 
Smaller  Stores  on  Thursday  morning.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  are  listed  some  of  the  more  important 
topics  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  Group  Sessions. 

Controllers’  Congress 

“Financial  Standards  in  Retail  Stores”  will  involve 
a  study  of  the  balance  sheets  of  diflferent  types  of  re¬ 
tailers  to  determine  how  much  of  the  assets  of  the 
business  are  invested  in  merchandise,  how  much  in 
plant  and  fixtures;  how  much  in  accounts  receivable, 
and  on  the  other  hand  what  proportion  of  total  in¬ 
vested  capital  is  stockholders’  money,  what  is  trade 
credit  and  what  is  bank  credit.  The  value  of  good  will, 
which  will  be  a  main  subject  at  the  next  Controllers' 
Congress  convention,  will  he  touched  upon. 

“The  Incentive  Value  of  Commissions  and  Bonuses” 
will  be  discussed  under  two  headings :  1 — In  selling  de¬ 
partments,  and,  2 — In  non-selling  departments. 

“Expense  Control”  will  be  taken  up  with  a  view 
toward  finding  out  how  far  the  Controller  should  go  in 
this  field.  A  simple  method  for  “Control  of  Purchases 
and  Stocks  in  Stores  around  One  Million  Sales”  will 
be  outlined. 

Finally,  there  will  be  discussion  of  the  Expansion 
Program  of  the  Congress  in  order  to  give  the  members 
a  chance  to  approve  or  modify  the  plans. 


Factor  in  Convention  Success 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

“Methods  of  Dealing  with  Overbought  Departments” 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  on  the  program  of 
the  Merchandise  Managers.  “Markdowns”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  exhaustively  in  the  light  of  the  findings  in 
recent  studies  made  in  various  parts  of  the  coutnry. 

“Overcoming  Distance  from  Market  to  Get  Turn¬ 
over”  will  interest  both  large  and  small  retailers  who 
are  remote  from  primary  markets  and  are  looking  for 
ways  to  keep  their  inventories  down  without  starving 
their  stocks. 

“Stock  Records  and  Control  of  Merchandise”  will 
be  explained  in  the  light  of  new  developments  by  G.  R. 
Guild,  Kardex  Rand  Co.  There  will  be  several  other 
topics  on  this  progran;. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

“Newspaper  Advertising”  will  be  the  center  of  a 
detailed  discussion  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
.\mong  the  questions  which  are  listed  for  discussion 
are  the  following:  On  what  basis  do  you  buy  space?; 
Do  you  know  your  own  trading  area  ? ;  What  do  you 
send  out  from  the  store  to  strengthen  your  newspaper 
circulation  ? ;  What  service  does  the  small  town  news¬ 
paper  offer  the  retail  advertiser?;  How  do  you  make 
sure  that  your  employees  know  what  merchandise  is 
advertised  ? ;  How  do  you  record  newspaper  results  ? 

Other  topics  on  this  program  are:  “The  Tragedy  of 
Waste  in  Advertising”;  “Cooperation  with  Public 
Schools”;  “Operation  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment.” 
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Store  Managers’  Division 

This  group  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  smaller  stores.  Listed  among  its  topics  at  the 
Convention  are :  “Centralized  vs.  Departmental  Ad¬ 
justment*”;  “Authorization  of  Charge-Take  Pur¬ 
chases”;  “Greater  Flexibility  in  Selling  and  Non- Sell¬ 
ing  Forces”;  “Practical  Limits  for  Merchandise  on 
Approval”;  “Minimizing  Night  Cleaning”;  “Greeting 
the  Customer.” 

Personnel  Group 

Mrs.  Prince  is  cooperating  with  the  Association  in 
arranging  sessions  which  will  deal  forcefully  with 
training  problems  in  our  stores.  President  Tily  will 
address  this  Group  on  “What  Can  the  Personnel  Divis¬ 
ion  Do  to  Improve  Distribution?”.  There  will  be  a 
Joint  Session  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  “The  Development  of  an  Interviewing 
Technique  in  Employment,”  will  be  outlined  by  Dr. 
Harry  T.  Kitson,  Columbia  University,  and  “Training 
Those  Who  Train”  is  the  topic  of  Mrs.  Lillian  N. 
Gilbreth,  Consulting  Engineer.  Several  important  top¬ 
ics  will  be  discussed  at  an  informal  Round  Table  session 
on  Friday  morning. 

Traffic  Group 

The  Traffic  Group  will  have  as  two  of  its  main  sub¬ 
jects  the  “Study  of  Shipping  Containers,  Packing  Ma¬ 
terials  and  Methods  and  Unit  Packing”  and  the  “Fur¬ 
niture  Rate  Investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.”  A  committee  will  report  on  the  shipping 
container  study,  telling  of  the  results  of  tests  made  in 
two  stores  during  the  jjast  few  weeks  and  outlining 
plans  for  a  country-wide  survey.  There  will  be  sev¬ 
eral  other  traffic  problems  in  the  final  program. 


Retail  Deliverj'  Association 

Sessions  on  delivery  will  be  conducted  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Metropolitan  Group  of  the  Retail  Delivery 
Association.  It  is  planned  to  include  in  the  program 
several  problems  of  outstanding  interest  to  delivery 
executives. 

Import  Managers'  Group 

This  Group  will  hear  reports  of  the  Spokesmen  for 
its  local  sections  on  their  activities  since  the  Import 
Managers  were  organized  a  few  months  ago.  The  plans 
for  activities  in  1927  also  will  be  discussed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates.  This  is  the  first  opportunity  the  Import  Mana¬ 
gers  have  had  for  a  meeting  of  their  branch  organ¬ 
izations. 

Joint  Sessions 

.  Joint  Sessions  of  the  Groups,  in  addition  to  their 
individual  meetings,  have  unusual  interest  this  year. 
One  of  these  will  be  held  by  the  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agers’  Group,  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Personnel 
Group  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  disseminating  style  knowledge 
inside  and  outside  the  store  organization.  Miss  Grace 
Cornell,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  a 
pioneer  in  this  work,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers.  The 
other  address  will  be  given  by  Royal  Bailey  Famum, 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art.  This  meeting  occurs  on 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Another  good  Joint  Session  will  be  staged  by  the  , 
Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  topics  will  be  “Ex¬ 
pense  Planning,”  “Who  Shall  Direct  the  Selling  Per¬ 
sonnel?”  and  “Under  Whose  Direction  Is  the  Com¬ 
parison  Office?” 


- Mail  This  Reservation  NOW^ - 

I  Will  Attend  the 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

At  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

Reserve  .  plaees  for  me  at  THE  BANQUET,  February  10th,  at  $6.00  per  plate. 

Mv  check  is  attached. 


Signed 


Firm 


City . State 

YOLR  OWy  PARTY  DOXT  DELAY! 


Each  tables  seats  ten  persons.  It's  a  fine  idea  The  most  desirable  tables  go  early.  Send  this  coupon  at  once  to  the 
to  rcserz'e  a  zohole  table  for  your  ozen  group.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  IT. 34th  St..  Ni'ze  York. 
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Reduced  Railway  Fares  for  Qualified  Convention  Delegates 


cUBSTANTIAL  REDLXTIONS  in  railroad  fares 
^  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
New  York  will  be  accorded  to  all  qualified  delegates 
to  the  16th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  Hotel  I’ennsylvania,  Fehru- 
arv  7th  to  11th.  Our  memlters  will  welcome  the  worth¬ 
while  saving  which  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  makes 
possible.  It  provides  round  trip  fare  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  one  way  rate. 

\'ery  rigid  rules  governing  Reduced  Railway  Fares 
for  delegates  to  the  convention  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  various  jiassenger  associations.  To  secure  this 
substantial-  saving,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
officially  appointed  as  delegate. 

Those  Eligible 

Individuals  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature  of 
Member  Finns  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  Members  of  Record  of  our  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  Traffic  Group  and  Retail  Delivery  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  eligible  to  have  their  certificates 
validated  for  reduced  fare. 

The  Railways  will  NOT  validate  Reduced  Fare 
Certificates  for  BUYERS. 

In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  memiKjr  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  be  designated  a  Delegate  oz'er  the 
official  signature  of  the  Member  Store.  We  urge  that 
lists  of  all  Delegates  from  your  store  be  sent  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  convention. 

How  to  Get  Reduction 

The  procedure  for  securing  the  reduced  fare  privi¬ 
lege  after  appointment  of  Delegates  is  simple.  Go  to 
your  local  railroad  ticket  office  and  buy  a  regular  fare 
onc-zi’ay  ticket  to  New  York.  Ask  the  agent  for  a 
certificate  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  AssiKia- 
tion  Convention.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have 
Certificates,  he  will  tell  you  where  you  can.  get  them. 
Unless  you  get  the  Certificate,  reduced  fare  will  not 
be  allowed. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  Ik;  used  for  the  going  trip  and 
upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in  New  York 
before  starting  on  the  return  journey.  The  dates  on 


which  the  sale  of  tickets  begins  and  the  final  date  for 
starting  the  return  journey  follow: 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets 
Trunk  Line  Association 

Going— February  3  Keturn— February  15 

Xczv  England  Passenger  Association 
(k)iiig— February  3  Return— February  15 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 
Going— February  3  Return— February  15 

Southzi'estern  Passenejer  Association  . 

Steamship  Lines 

tioing— January  26  Return— February  15 

Railroads 

Going — February  1  Return — February  IS 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
I r ester n  Passenger  Association 
Going — January  28  (Extreme  West)  Return — February  15 

Going — February  2  (Other  Points)  Return — February  15 

Central  Passenger  Association 
Going — F'ebruary  3  Return — February  15 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
Going — F'ebruary  3  Return — February  15 

Validation 

Your  Certificate  must  be  validated  before  it  can  be 
used  to  purchase  the  return  ticket  at  half  fare.  The 
N'alidation  Officer  will  be  on  duty  at  Convention 
Headquarters  in  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  9-10. 
Certificates  should  be  presented  as  soon  after  arrival 
as  jxjssible  and  must  l)e  left  with  the  X'alidation  Officer 
long  enough  to  l)e  checked  with  the  official  record  of 
Delegates.  Delegates  are  reejuested  to  attend  to  valida¬ 
tion  l^efore  and  after  the  daily  convention  sessions  only. 

After  the  Certificate  has  l)een  validated,  it  must  be 
l)resented  to  the  ticket  agent  at  New  York  from  whom 
you  buy  your  return  ticket.  If  the  Certificate  has  been 
validated  properly,  you  will  l)e  sold  a  ticket  for  the 
return  trip  at  one-half  the  usual  one-way  fare. 

Our  meml)ers  are  earnestly  requested  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  these  rules  and  observe  them  to  the 
letter.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  assured  of  receiving 
the  reduced  fare  privilege.  Attempts  to  violate  the  reg¬ 
ulations  are  likely  to  result  in  permanent  revocation 
of  our  right  to  secure  such  reductions  for  delegates  to 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  conventions. 

Don’t  neglect  to  send  your  list  of  delegates  to  the 
-Association  before  the  convention  sessions  open. 


Lower  Freight  Rates  on  Cut  Glassware 
Result  of  Traffic  Group  Work 

Freight  rates  on  Cut  Glassware  will  be  reduced  from 
double  first  class  rate  to  first  class  rate  in  Southern 
and  Western  Classification  Teritories,  and  from  one  and 
one-half  to  first  class  rate  in  Official  Territory,  effect¬ 
ive  Januarv’  10,  1927,  in  Supplement  41  to  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Freight  Classification  No.  4. 

Again  the  Traffic  Group  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  it  is  keenly  alive  to  the  interest  of  members  of  the 


Association.  In  1924  its  attention  was  called  to  the 
high  rate  applicable  to  inexpensive  light  cut  glassware 
by  a  member  of  the  Group.  We  immediately  enlisted 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  shippers.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York,  in  which  we  were  represented  by 
our  Traffic  Manager,  an  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
principles  of  a  petition  to  the  Classification  Committee 
tion  Committee  for  a  reduction  in  the  rate. 

The  petition  was  prepared,  presented  and  followed 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the  committee  and 
the  reduction  mentioned  alxive  has  been  granted. 
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Policies  in  Meeting  5c  to  $1.00  Competition 

Questionnaire  Brings  Out  Interesting  Descriptions  of 
How  Stores  Are  Merchandising  Cheapest  Lines  of  Goods 
Bv  The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Constructive  suggestions  for  meeting  the 
comi>etition  of  syndicate  stores  dealing  in  5  cent 
to  $1  merchandise  have  been  received  from  our 
members  as  a  result  of  a  questionnaire  recently  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group.  While 
there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  whether  retail  stores 
should  compete  directly  for  this  business  or  leave  it 
largely  to  the  syndicate  stores,  the  study  brought  out 
some  very  illuminating  ideas  which  will  help  to  ^lide 
those  merchants  who  are  doubtful  as  to  their  policies. 

One  of  the  best  suggestions  made,  which  appears  in 
several  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  is  that  the 
independent  retail  store  should  capitalize  its  service 
facilities,  the  cost  of  which  makes  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  price  of  the  5  and  10  cent  store.  Another  idea 
worth  considering  is  that  the  merchant  who  would  com¬ 
pete  for  this  business  should  align  himself  with  a  group 
buying  organization  which  specializes  in  low-end  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Suggested  Policies 

The  high  points  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
are  summarized  in  twelve  items  listed  below : 

1.  Meet  price  of  syndicate  store  but  do  not  under¬ 
sell.  Make  overhead  in  departments  low  as  p<jssible 
by  giving  departments  cheap  rent  location  and  giving 
service  on  par  with  chain  store  such  as  no  delivery  and 
no  credit  or  cliarging  more  for  merchandise  to  cover 
these  extra  services  and  selling  the  service  to  the  public. 

2.  Become  affiliated  with  large  buying  group  which 
specializes  in  the  purchase  of  5c  to  $1  merchandise  of 
the  type  sold  by  the  chain  store  competitor. 

3.  Sell  5c  to  $1  merchandise  at  a  profit,  giving  ex¬ 
ceptional  service  and  ignore  chain  store  competition. 

4.  On  items  such  as  china,  glassware  and  merchan¬ 
dise  wherein  there  is  both  a  price  and  a  pattern  appeal, 
get  distinctive  patterns  and  feature  types  of  articles 
the  average  syndicate  store  does  not  handle. 

5.  As  the  majority  of  chains  have  even  decimal 
prices,  mark  everything  with  a  4c  and  9c  ending.  In 
most  cases  this  will  entail  a  loss  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  result  of  the  publicity  will  more  than  make  up  for 
the  slight  present  monetary  setback. 

6.  All  planning  and  promotion  for  syndicate  stores  is 
controlled  in  a  distant  city.  The  independent  retailer 
can  operate  on  a  normal  basis  for  a  short  time  and  then 
suddenly  burst  into  a  low  price  range  on  certain  com¬ 
modities.  Stress  to  the  customer  the  value  of  charge 
accounts,  delivery  service,  exchange  service  and  other 
personal  touches  which  are  found  in  department  stores 
and  which  the  syndicate  or  chain  store  does  not  have. 

7.  Meet  all  competition  on  closely  competitive  de¬ 
partments  but  maintain  the  average  markup  on  all 
departments  of  the  store  on  a  profitable  basis.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  put  a  markup  of  20  to  25%  on  small  staple 
articles  and  25  to  30%  on  other  merchandise  in  the  5c 
to  $1  class.  Then  allow  the  rest  of  the  store  to  take 
care  of  the  profits. 

8.  Meet  the  price  of  the  chain  store  on  standard 
merchandise  and  ignore  their  special  promotional  sales 
when  they  sell  at  an  abnormally  low  price  for  a  few 
days. 

9.  Discontinue  lines  of  merchandise  in  which  chain 


store  competition  cannot  be  met.  Use  the  space  for 
promoting  the  sale  of  more  profitable  goods. 

10.  Handle  only  the  better  gratles  of  toys  and  allow 
the  cheap  ones  to  be  sold  by  the  syndicate  stores. 

11.  Five  and  10c  merchandise  has  no  place  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  The  department  store  should  not  lie  a 
competitor  of  the  5c  to  $1  chain  store. 

12.  Adopt  the  retail  inventory  system.  Put  the 
departments  on  a  profitable  percentage  basis,  then  re¬ 
quire  department  managers  to  keep  an  accurate  mark¬ 
down  system  and  you  will  discover  that  selling  gowls 
on  a  5%  to  22%  basis  is  not  gcKxl  merchandising. 

Meet  prices  on  staple  merchandise  but  try  not  to  do 
any  more  business  than  is  necessary  in  this  class  of 
goods.  Rather,  promote  other  brands  of  goods  on  which 
there  is  no  competition  and  on  which  the  regular 
markup  can  be  secured.  Feature  a  quality  line.  Very 
often  it  is  possible  to  divide  the  business  between  the 
cut  price  gocxls  and  the  quality  gocxls  in  such  a  way  as 
to  get  a  reasonable  profit. 

Feature  merchandise  above  the  price  range  of  the 
5c  to  $1  store  and  stress  quality  and  style.  Everybody 
does  not  shop  in  chain  stores  and  never  will. 

Never  allow  yourself  to  be  undersold  on  the  same 
identical  merchandise.  Quit  carrying  it  if  necessary. 

Opinions  of  Merchants 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  replies  received  are 
classified  according  to  the  store  which  answered  and 
show  the  individual  reactions  to  this  problem. 

STORE  NO.  1. — The  only  thing  to  do  is  meet  the 
price  of  the  syndicate  store  but  make  no  attempt  to 
undersell.  .Any  attempt  to  undersell  would  only  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  price  war,  which  would  be  harmful  to  every¬ 
one. 

STORE  NO.  2. — Gur  firm  makes  all  possible  effort 
to  search  out  and  meet  all  competition.  ...  we  either 
meet  or  beat  their  prices.  We  do  not  believe  that  a 
low  mark-up  on  certain  lines  of  merchandise  should 
worry  any  store  owner. 

STORE  NO.  3. — We  manage  to  meet  chain  store 
comjjetition  without  suffering  any  injury  to  profits. 
At  times  some  of  the  staple  merchandise  is  sold  at  a 
close  margin  but  as  a  whole  we  are  able  to  meet  them 
and  in  many  instances  beat  them.  W'e  find  we  can  buy 
the  same  merchandise  at  about  the  same  prices  and  sell 
it  about  the  same.  Possibly  the  other  store  does  not 
have  the  right  connections  and  worries  too  much  about 
the  other  fellow  getting  some  of  the  small  sales.  We 
suggest  a  mark-up  of  20%  to  25%  on  small  staple 
articles  and  on  other  merchandise  25%  to  30%  and 
then  let  the  rest  of  the  store  take  care  of  the  profits 
if  he  runs  a  general  department  store. 

STORE  AO.  4. — On  nationally  branded  articles 
which  have  an  almost  definite  retail  value,  I  would  take 
a  markup  so  small  as  to  definitely  undersell  the  syndi¬ 
cate  stores.  Then  advertise  these  prices  heavily  as 
value  builders  and  inducement  to  get  customers  to  the 
store  and  charge  all  losses  to  publicity. 

On  items  like  china  and  glassware,  where  there  is 
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both  a  price  and  pattern  appeal,  get  distinctive  patterns 
and  feature  types  of  articles  that  the  average  syndicae 
has  not  in  its  range,  even  at  the  expense  of  slightly 
ailditional  cost. 

Mark  everything  with  a  4  cent  and  9  cent  ending. 
The  result  of  publicity  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
slight  monetary  loss. 

Run  along  at  a  nonnal  rate  for  a  short  time  and  then 
suddenly  burst  into  a  low  price.  By  lowering  the  prices 
on  different  commodities  the  retailer  will  always  be  a 
jump  ahead  of  the  syndicate,  which  is  controlled  from 
a  distant  city.  We  are  not  only  meeting  and  beating 
competitors  but  have  flung  the  b*me  into  their  teeth 
by  displaying  merchandise  similar  to  theirs  at  prices 
which  they  could  not  meet  for  several  days. 

We  instill  into  our  salesi)eople  the  value  of  service 
and  their  attitude  towards  customers  in  building  up 
trade  for  the  store.  We  stress,  in  smallwares  particu¬ 
larly,  the  value  of  our  charge  accounts,  delivery  service, 
exchange  service  and  all  the  iiersonal  touches  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  syndicate  store  to  imitate  us. 
tVe  have  located  resources  which  enable  us  to  meer 
chain  store  competition. 

Feature  Better  Goods 

STORE  NO.  5. — We  have  always  made  it  a  point 
to  sell  notions  of  standard  brands  and  good  quality 
and  yet  meet  prices  of  the  5  and  10.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  the  customer  goes  into  these  store  to  buy,  it’s 
what  they  buy  after  they  get  in.  Lots  of  space  devoted 
to  attractively  displayed  specialty  merchandise  is  hard 
competition. 

Two  years  ago  we  discontinued  the  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  lines  in  our  basement  department  to  enlarge  the 
Iwrgain  basement.  We  carry  a  large  assortment  of 
better  toys  as  well  as  the  less  expensive  and  by  mark¬ 
ing  them  all  fairly  closely,  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
holding  this  business. 

STORE  NO.  6. — We  attempted  to  sell  toys  below  a 
dollar  and  with  the  exception  of  such  merchandise  as  a 
well-known  line  of  games  we  were  not  very  successful. 
The  10,  15  and  25  cent  customers  are  10  cent  store 
customers  and  they  do  not  go  to  a  department  store  to 
purcha.se  merchandise  of  that  kind.  We  completely  re¬ 
vamped  our  methods  and  are  now  selling  toys  from 
$1  up  and  90%  of  our  business  is  done  on  tovs  above 
$2. 

Adopt  the  retail  inventory  system,  put  your  depart¬ 
ments  on  a  profitable  percentage  basis,  then  require 
your  managers  to  keep  an  accurate  mark-down  system 
and  you  will  soon  find  that  selling  goods  on  a  5  to 
22^2%  basis  is  not  good  merchandising. 

Regulate  your  buying  to  get  a  maximum  turnover 
and  always  have  new  stuff  coming  into  your  various 
departments. 

Instead  of  paying  attention  to  10  cent  store  compe¬ 
tition,  have  your  buyers  busy  themselves  in  getting 
merchandise  absolutely  different  from  the  goods  sold  in 
these  stores  and  sell  it  at  a  profit. 

STORE  NO.  7. — On  many  items  of  glassware  and 
china,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  compete  even  though 
i  the  merchandise  be  sold  at  first  cost.  Our  jxjlicy  is  to 
drop  these  items  entirely  and  center  our  efforts  where 
we  do  not  have  such  a  severe  handicap. 


STORE  NO.  8. — Our  own  practice  has  been  largely 
to  ignore  competition  of  this  kind  but  we  try  to  keep 
prices  on  staple  merchandise  in  line  with  those  offered 
in  other  stores.  We  must  meet  prices  on  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  but  we  do  not  try  to  do  any  more  business 
than  we  are  obliged  to  on  this  class  of  goods.  We  try 
to  have  other  brands  on  which  we  do  not  have  com¬ 
petition  and  on  which  we  can  place  a  regular  mark-up. 
By  featuring  a  quality  line  in  this  way  it  is  often  possi¬ 
ble  to  divide  up  the  business  between  the  cut  price  goods 
and  the  (piality  goods  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  reason¬ 
able  profit. 

STORE  NO.  9. — There  is  nothing  much  to  be  done 
except  to  feature  merchandise  that  is  above  the  cheap¬ 
est  price  range  and  to  stress  quality  and  style.  Folks 
will  always  have  to  come  to  the  old  established  stores 
for  certain  price  lines  and  styles  and  while  here  they 
will  purchase  more  or  less  staple  merchandise  if  the 
prices  are  right.  W  e  have  advertised  our  plan  of  meet¬ 
ing  competitive  prices.  Some  dealers  feature  chain 
store  merchandise  at  or  below  cost  as  a  drawing  card. 
They  can  readily  do  this  better  than  the  chain  store 
which  must  operate  at  a  profit  and  has  only  a  limited 
price  range  to  work  in. 

STORE  NO.  10. — When  we  find  that  we  cannot 
sell  as  good  merchandise  at  the  same  price  or  less,  we 
do  not  attempt  to  carry  it.  In  no  case  will  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  undersold  on  the  same  identical  mer- 
cliandise.  On  some  items  it  is  very  hard  to  comi>ete 
with  5  and  10  cent  stores  and  make  a  profit. 

Won’t  Sell  At  Loss 

STORE  NO.  11. — We  do  not  carry  glass  or  china 
and  do  not  attempt  to  carry  lower  priced  toys.  On 
notions,  we  try  to  meet  competition  wherever  possible 
but  in  no  event  would  we  consider  selling  at  an  oper¬ 
ating  loss  or  even  on  a  margin  of  no  profit,  no  loss. 
It  may  be  that  competition  is  not  as  keen  here  as  in 
other  localities  so  we  are  able  to  take  this  stand  with¬ 
out  serious  difficulty. 

STORE  NO.  12. — The  first  consideration  should  be 
to  connect  with  a  buying  group  or  .syndicate  dealing 
exclusively  with  comixititive  merchandise.  If  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  overhead  is  considerably  larger  than  the  syndi¬ 
cate  store  he  cannot  expect  to  sell  at  the  same  price  and 
make  the  same  margin  of  net  profit.  However,  there 
in  another  way  out — that  of  entirely  ignoring  the  syndi¬ 
cate  store  pricings  and  marking  his  wares  with  a  reason¬ 
able  mark-up  and  being  content  to  sell  what  he  can  at 
these  prices  with  the  assurance  that  even  though  he 
sells  less,  what  he  does  sell  will  show  him  a  net  gain. 
I  am  positive  that  I  hold  many  hundreds  of  customers 
by  doing  the  e.xceptional  in  the  way  of  service. 


Plan  Now  to  Attend 
16th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Hotel  Pennsylvania — New  York 
February  7-8-9-10-11,  1927 
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Widespread  Interest  in  Organization  Report 

Announcement  of  Publication  Brings  in  Flood  of  Orders 
From  Merchants-  Deliveries  Are  Being  Made  Immediately 


AXN(  )UXCEMEXT  of  the  completion  of  the  Study 
of  tlie  Fundamentals  of  Store  ( irf^anizatitm  and 
publication  of  the  report  in  hook  form  has  aroused 
widespread  interest  throughout  the  memhership  of  the 
Association.  A  steady  stream  of  orders  for  the  hook 
is  flowing  into  headquarters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Several  hundred 
copies  already  have  l)een  re¬ 
quested  hy  merchants  who  are 
eager  to  have  this  report,  to 
study  it  and  benefit  by  its 
adaptation  to  their  problems. 

The  orders  are  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  to 
fifty  each  day.  They  are  from 
stores  of  every  size  and  class. 

Most  of  them  call  for  one 
copy ;  a  substantial  number 
want  two  copies  and  in  some 
instances  the  quantities  are 
from  three  to  five  books  to 
a  single  store  owner.  The 
news  of  the  report’s  publica¬ 
tion  has  traveled  far — a  cable 
from  England  arrived  the 
other  day  asking  for  the 
book  as  soon  as  it  is  oflF  the 
press. 

To  Discuss  Book 

The  book,  “Principles  of 
Organization  Applied  to 
Modern  Retailing,”  by  Paul 
M.  Mazur,  of  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers,  Advisor  to  the  .\ssocia- 
tion’s  Committee  which  un¬ 
dertook  the  study  more  than 
two  years  ago,  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  next  week 
(about  January  10th).  (3rders  from  our  members  will 
be  filled  immediately  after  copies  are  delivered  to  us. 

This  report  will  be  the  center  of  a  spirited  discussion 
at  our  16th  Annual  Convention  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  February  7-11.  Members  who  have  sent 
their  orders  early  should  read  it  and  digest  its  sug¬ 
gestion:^  before  they  come  to  the  Convention.  We  urge 
all  our  members,  the  members  of  the  Groups  and  other 
executives  in  the  stores  to  do  this  also.  You  will  get 
infinitely  more  benefit  out  of  the  discussion  if  you 
know  what  the  book  recommends.  Many  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  are  decidedly  controversial.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  members  and  others  who  have  read  Mr.  Mazur's 
work  in  proof  take  issue  with  him  on  many  jwints, 
for  he  has  presented  an  organization  scheme  which  up¬ 
sets  many  old  conceptions  and  which  never  has  been 
put  to  work  by  a  store  in  its  entirety. 

“Large  retail  organizations,  such  as  department 
stores,”  writes  Paul  T.  Cherington,  Research  Director, 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  one  of  the  leading  national 
advertising  agencies,  after  reading  this  h(K)k,  “are  the 
most  complex  of  the  present  day  forms  of  market 
place.  The  bigness,  the  busy-ness,  the  occasional  im- 
l)ressiveness  of  these  great  emporia  have  impressed 
even  their  casual  acquaintances  for  many  years.  But 
quite  aside  from  their  im- 
pressiv’e  externals,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  effective 
mechanisms  for  gathering 
merchandise  together,  and 
for  offering  it  to  the  public  r 
in  an  orderly  and  satisfying  r 
manner,  at  convenient  places, 
at  suitable  times,  and  at  at-  I ' 
tractive  prices.  They  are  3 
in  many  respects  supreme  4 
among  modern  inventions  in  i] 
the  field  of  distribution.  J 

Sound  Principles 

“Mr.  Mazur  in  writing 
this  book  has  studied  the  act-  * 
ual  practice  of  organization  ■ 
in  a  number  of  stores.  But  he  L 
has  gone  much  farther  than  | 
this.  He  has  studied  equally  I 
faithfully  the  tasks  that  I 
these  and  similar  stores  are  ! 
performing  as  distributing 
mechanisms.  An{l  from  these 
two  studies  combined,  he  has 
developed,  not  only  a  sug¬ 
gested  type  of  organization 
for  the  performance  of  this  S 
sort  of  job,  but,  what  is  far 
more  important,  a  sound  and 
well-knit  set  of  principles  on 
which  his  suggested  type  of 
organization  rests.  These  principles  of  organization 
grew,  not  so  much  out  of  the  comparison  of  estab-  j 
lished  practice,  as  out  of  Mr.  Mazur’s  insight  into  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  department  store,  and  of 
the  work  it  is  set  up  to  perform.” 

The  underlying  principles  of  organization  are  first 
cleveloi^ed  in  clear  terms  in  the  book  and  then  their 
relation  to  performance  is  explained.  The  organization 
plan,  which  takes  up  the  major  portion  of  this  work,  is 
iJased  upon  the  following  general  principles : 

1.  “Fitness  to  tiie  job.  The  organization  should  be 
built  to  accomplish  the  function  of  the  business. 

2.  “Fitness  to  the  individuals.  The  organization  should 
be  built  to  make  it  possible  for  the  human  mater¬ 
ial  concerned  to  fulfill  the  function  of  the  business. 

3.  “Each  executive  and  each  department  should  have 
a  complete  circle  of  responsibility.  Functions  should 
be  performed  in  such  a  way  that  resp<3nsibility 
for  their  completion  and  quality  can  be  assigned 
to  one  department  or  even  one  individual. 

4.  L  p  to  the  limits  impt)sed  by  the  requirement  of 


r\EUVERIES  of  “Principles  of 
.Ly  Organisation  .ipplicd  to  Modern 
Retailing,”  which  embraces  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Study  of  the  Fundamentals  of 
Store  Organisation,  7i’ill  begin  about  the 
time  this  issue  reaches  you.  Hundreds  of 
merchants  already  Inwc  sent  us  their 
orders  for  this  remarkable  book.  The 
requests  are  continuing  to  arrive  in  grati¬ 
fying  numbers  each  day. 

If  you  have  not  mailed  your  order,  do 
so  7i4thout  delay.  Every  retailer,  and  his 
principle  e.vecutives  as  zvell,  should  knotv 
what  this  book  contains.  It  zvill  be  the 
center  of  animated  discussion  for  a  long 
time  to  come  zcherever  merchants  meet. 
The  first  serious  discussion  of  its  contents 
b\  a  large  body  of  store  07mers  7eill  take 
place  at  the  February  Convention.  If’e 
urge  that  you  read  the  book  before  you 
come  to  the  meeting. 

Orders  for  “Principles  of  Organization 
Applied  to  Modern  Retailing”  should  be 
sent  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  225  ll’est  34th  Street,  Nexe 
York.  The  price  is  $5  per  copy,  post 
paid.  Deliveries  zcill  be  made  at  once. 
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a  sense  of  respcmsibility  each  department  and  each 
individual  should  specialize  in  a  jtarticular  function. 

5.  “As  far  as  possible,  judicial  decisions  of  any  im¬ 
portance  should  not  be  made  by  one  tlepartment 
head.  Minds  which  can  make  adequate  compro¬ 
mises  from  two  or  more  viewpoints  are  rare. 
Single  points  of  view  are  easier  to  find  and  develop. 
Compromises  should  he  made  by  men  with  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view  or  by  a  superior  executive. 

6.  “Checks  and  balances  should  exist.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  departments  and  individuals  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  function  of  one  should, 
on  important  matters,  be  dependent  on  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  function  of  others.  This  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  necessity  of  a  great  deal  of  supervision, 
and  will  create  perspective  on  important  problems. 

The  constant  check  will  insure  effectivenss.” 

A  Detailed  Plan 

These  principles  are  developed  in  detail  by  Mr.  Mazur 
in  their  application  to  the  several  functions  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization.  There^  is  a  splendid  section 
on  the  General  Manager,  which  describes  that  activity 
in  new  terms  and  pictures  the  directing  head  of  the  store 
functioning  as  “a  constructive,  executive  force  of  init¬ 
iative,  supervision  and  leadershiji — a  creator  a  judge 
and  an  administrator.” 

There  are  stimulating  sections  on  the  Controller, 
Sales  Promotion.  Store  Management  ahd  Merchandis¬ 
ing.  Expense  Control  is  given  a  section.  There  are  a 
number  of  “cases”  showing  how  the  suggested  organ¬ 


ization  plan  would  handle  many  problems  of  store  oper¬ 
ation.  The  last  part  of  the  IxKik  describes  the  field  work 
which  was  done  prei)aratory  to  compiling  the  report. 

“Principles  of  (Organization  Applied  to  Modern  Re¬ 
tailing”  in  addition  to  providing  a  new  picture  of  store 
organization,  fairly  teems  with  the  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  successful  stores  have  gained  through  ex¬ 
perience.  Our  members  should  familiarize  themselves 
with  every  detail  of  this  presentation.  It  will  serve 
Ijetter  than  dependence  on  the  “trial  and  error”  method. 

Order  Copies  Now 

'The  book  is  described  by  those  who  have  read  the 
proof  as  the  outstanding  contribution  to  retailing.  It 
is  a  straightforward  presentation,  courageous  in  con¬ 
ception,  overflowing  with  constructive  ideas.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  have  a  revolutionary  effect  upon  e.xisting  con¬ 
victions  of  how  the  retail  store  should  lie  organized. 
Knowledge  of  what  is  contains  will  be  essential  to 
store  owners  and  executives  who  are  responsible  for 
successful  ojxiration. 

If  you  have  not  ordered  your  copy,  do  so  at  once. 
The  price  is  $5  per  copy,  post  paid.  Deliveries  will 
have  started  by  the  time  this  issue  reaches  you.  By  all 
means  read  the  botik  before  you  come  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  February. 

Orders  should  l>e  sent  to  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  -Association,  225  XVest  34th  Street,  New  York. 


Member  States  Some  Objections  to  the  Thirteen-Month  Year 


^NY  REVISION  of  the  calendar  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  months  of  equal  length  should  retain  compar¬ 
able  quarter  and  half  year  periods  of  standard  length, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  members  in  New  England. 
His  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  response  to  the  article 
on  the  Simplified  Calendar  which  appeared  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  A  year  containing 
thirteen  months  of  twenty-eight  days  each,  as  in  the 
Cotsworth  plan  described  in  our  article,  has  distinct 
disadvantages,  he  says,  for  it  would  not  provide  an 
easy  division  into  quarter  and  half-year  periods. 

“To  me  the  idea  of  thirteen  months  appears  ridicu¬ 
lous,”  says  this  communication,  “as  under  such  a  system 
you  cannot  have  an  equal  number  of  months  in  a  ciuar- 
ter  or  half  year,  a  thing  that  is  desirable. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  best  change  that  could  be  made 
would  be  to  keep  twelve  months,  the  first  month  of 
each  quarter  to  comprise  thirty-five  days  and  the  other 
two  months  twenty-eight  days  each.  The  month  would 
begin  on  Sunday  and  end  on  Saturday,  exactly  as  in 
the  Cotsworth  plan,  while  holidays,  Easter,  etc.,  would 
come  always  on  the  same  day.  Of  course,  there  must 
always  be  a  year  day  and  every  four  years  a  leap  day 
in  addition. 

“It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  radical  change  of  the 
calendar  will  come  about  in  our  time,  but  if  such  a 
thing  is  to  occur,  it  seems  to  me  that  thirteen  months 
is  only  a  matter  of  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire.” 

Under  the  present  calendar,  the  quarters  and  half 
years  vary  somewhat  in  number  of  business  days.  The 
plan  suggested  by  our  member  would  correct  this  situ¬ 


ation.  The  Cotsworth  plan,  with  thirteen  months,  of 
course  would  make  quarterly  and  semi-annual  com¬ 
parisons  difficult. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  business  men,  we 
found  the  most  frequent  reaction  was  that  “the  need  is 
for  shorter  time  periods  upon  which  to  base  statistical 
comparisions.”  One  retailer  told  us  that  the  monthly 
period  was  too  long  for  practical  use  in  many  cases — 
that  figures  going  back  thirty  days  were  too  ancient  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  gathered. 

Short  Periods  Favored 

If  it  is  true  that  the  pressure  of  modern  business 
requires  short  statistical  periods,  then  it  would  seem 
Ijetter  to  base  any  revision  of  the  calendar  upon  stand¬ 
ardized  months  even  though  we  get  an  uneven  number 
of  months  in  the  year.  The  plan  suggested  by  our 
member  would  give  us  four  months  of  five  weeks  each 
and  eight  months  of  four  weeks  each  in  the  year. 
Would  this  not  result  in  serious  complications  in  making 
comparisons  of  monthly  statistics? 

We  have  no  well-formed  opinion  for  one  plan  or 
another.  The  important  consideration  is  that  our  mem¬ 
bers  consider  this  problem  in  the  light  of  their  business 
requirements  and  reach  a  decision  which  can  be  ex- 
jiressed  through  the  Association  when  the  movement 
for  Calendar  Simplification  takes  definite  form.  It  is 
true  that  no  decision  is  looked  for  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  the  project  has  international  support  and 
may  reach  the  point  of  definite  action  within  a  reason¬ 
able  period.  Tell  us  your  ideas. 
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Developing  Selling  in  the  Smaller  Store 

Much  Constructive  Work  Can  Be  Done  Even  When 
It  Is  Impossible  To  Have  a  Training  Director 
By  Grace  E.  Haines,  Personnel  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


NO  STORE  is  too  small  to  develop  its  selling  force 
to  greater  collective  selling  strength.  All  stores, 
today,  are  awake  to  the  fact  that  salesmanship  is  a 
potent  factor  in  store  progress  and  in  sales  promotion. 
The  retail  store  has  come  to  realize  that  reduction  of 
waste,  due  to  costly  errors  of  all  sorts,  means  percepti¬ 
bly  increased  profits.  The  developments  of  esprit  dc 
corps  means  continuous  concerted  effort  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  wholesome  and  agreeable,  because  each  individual 
has  the  incentive  of  working  for  a  common  cause. 
Training  in  sales  means  more  sales,  a  bigger  turnover 
and  better  satisfied  customers. 

The  large  store,  recognizing  these  facts,  has  developed 
independent  Personnel  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions ; 
in  the  medium-sized  store  various  Personnel  activities 
have  been  absorbed  by  the  store  manager,  the  buyer  or 
some  executive  naturally  qualified  by  the  possession  of 
the  special  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  while  promotion 
of  sales  has  been  generally  accepted  as  an  adjunct  of 
advertising. 

A  Problem  to  Face 


Reduction  of  errors. 

Use  of  posters  and  manuals. 

Training  in  salesmanship. 

Correlation  of  selling  with  advertising. 
Sales  Promotion. 


Much  is  being  said  these  days  about  the  psychological 
value  of  an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  Although  not 
popularly  applied  until  our  time,  Napoleon  must  have 
known  this  when  he  uttered  his  historic,  “Beyond  the 
Alps  lies  Italy,”  and  thus  fired  the  flagging  zeal  of  his 
soldiers  and  led  them  over  the  impenetrable  passes  of 
the  Alps.  Columbus  knew  it  too,  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  more  than  once  he  had  to  resort  to  its 
magic  to  calm  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  men  before 

the  land  he  sought  came 


The  smaller  store,  with  a  more  gradual  growth,  has 
not  felt  itself  justified  in  adding  to  its  overhead  the 
expense  of  such  activities,  even  in  the  part-time  of  its 
executives.  So  it  is  the  small  store  which  most  often 
asks,  “What  can  a  small  store  do  in  the  training  of  its 
personnel?”  or  “Would  training  in  selling  interpret 
itself  in  increased  sales  and,  therefore,  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense  incidental  to  its  introduction?” 

The  conviction  that  store  organization  has  changed, 
along  with  the  scientific  attitude  now  assumed  in  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises  generally,  comes  sometimes  to  the 
store  manager,  the  buyer  or  accountant,  or  to  any  for¬ 
ward-looking  executive,  who  will  then  cast  about  for 
methods  of  making  the  sales  organization  in  his  store 
up-to-date.  He  is  often  deterred,  however,  by  the  fear 
that  this  is  the  province  of  an  expert  and  he  then  sets 
himself  to  awaiting  patiently  the  day  when  the  store’s 
growth  will  make  expedient  the  taking  on  of  such  an 
exi)ert.  Many  such  stores  ask  our  help.  We  want  to 
help  them. 

The  small  store  presents  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
intensive  work  in  all  phases  of  personnel  activities 
which,  properly  conducted,  would  result  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  sales.  The  merchant  who  does  not  want  to  gam¬ 
ble  on  what  he  consider  a  “chance”  may  still  accom¬ 
plish  some  of  these  results  without  a  trained  director. 
This  article  is  addressed  to  him. 
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Selection  Comes  First 


Figure  I  —  Instruction 
Booklet  {cover  only 
— see  reference) 


Awakening  Interest 

It  is  intended  to  indicate  here  suggestions  which  may 
be  applied  to  local  conditions  and  worked  out  according 
to  conditions  as  they  exist.  The  following  points  will 
be  touched  upon ; 

1.  Selection  of  employees 

2.  Development  of  store  spirit. 


This  is  just  what  so- 
called  “propaganda”  ac¬ 
complishes.  It  fires  the 
imagination.  Do  you  real¬ 
ize  that  propaganada  may 
be  skillfully  employed  in 
your  organization  with 
subtle  and  far-reaching 
results?  You  may  reply 
that  you  are  just  a  small 
store- family,  where  all 
questions  have  to  be 
handled  individually  with 
each  employee.  If  that  is 
true  your  problem  begfins 
when  you  have  outgrown 
the  possibility  of  making 
such  individual  contacts. 
What  can  be  done  then? 


Let  your  work  begin 
with  the  selection  of  em¬ 
ployees,  who  should  be  of 
the  type  who  fit  into  your 
forward  -  looking  future 


plans.  It  is  the  policy  of  many  small  stores  to  hire  only 
“experienced”  saleswomen,  preferring  women  with 
twenty  years  of  experience  behind  a  counter  to  a  young, 
inexperienced  woman  who  may,  however,  have  an  open 
and  supple  mind,  more  adaptable  to  the  new  policies  of 
of  the  store.  The  store  should  be  “sold”  to  her  at  the 
time  of  employment.  It  is  the  right  moment  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  store’s  background,  its  history,  even  a 
sketchy  biography  of  some  of  those  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  its  success,  its  place  in  the  community,  its  aims 
and  essential  policies.  In  fine,  here  is  an  opportunity 
for  making  the  new  employee  feel  proud  to  belong  to 
the  organization.  It  should  not  be  neglected.  It  re¬ 
places  the  little  pamphlet  issued  by  some  of  the  larger 
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organizations,  entitled  “Welcome  to  our  Store^Family.” 

When  the  employee  enters  upon  her  duties  although 
instructions  in  the  making  out  of  the  salescheck  may 
be  given  her  by  the  saleswoman  at  her  side,  some  gen- 


A  5.00  Purchase  Gone 
Wrong  May  Mean  a 
500.00  Loss  of  Good  Will 
to  Morehouse — Martens 


Figure  II — Poster  Used  to  Check  Errors 


!|  eral  information  and  suggestions  should  be  contained 

:  in  a  small  leaflet  or  pamphlet  or  even  typed  sheets. 

H  Such  instructions  should  be  specific,  even  to  the  exact 

I !  phrase  for  greeting  a  customer.  These  leaflets  or  pam- 

i  phlets  offer  a  means  of  standardizing  store  usage  in  this 

j  respect.  One  of  them.  Figure  I,  is  illustrated.  In  its 

1  four  pages  it  tells  simply  about  hours,  time  clocks, 

i  passes,  leaving  departments,  shopping  hours,  parcels 

i  and  use  of  phone.  Presented  in  this  manner  store  regu¬ 

lations  would  be  read  and  read  oftener  and  with  a  differ- 
'  ent  point  of  view  than  when  called  “Store  Rules.” 

*  Store  Spirit  is  developed  whenever  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  organization  as  a  whole.  This  perhaps,  can  be 
done  best  in  store  gatherings  or  meetings  on  occasions 
of  important  sales  events.  The  value,  however,  of  cap- 
j  tions  or  posters  strategically  placed  where  salespeople 
I  will  see  them,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  They  always 
provoke  discussion  and  bring  forth  interesting  ideas, 

'I  while  conveying  a  direct  message  from  the  store  owner 
I  or  its  officers  to  the  entire  organization.  These  posters 
i  should  be  changed  and  renewed  often  enough  to  prevent 
their  becoming  too  familiar  and  thus  over-looked. 

Check  the  Errors 

Some  attempt  at  the  reduction  of  errors  would  seem 
to  be  the  first  step  in  training.  The  psychological  effect 
of  knowing  that  a  check  is  being  made  on  errors  has 
great  value.  Some  faithful  clerical  can  usually  be  found 
to  pass  daily  through  the  store  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  salespeople  any  errors  in  addresses  or  figures, 
while  model  saleschecks  with  all  initials  and  addresses 
1  printed  may  be  placed  where  the  new  employee  may 
study  them  at  leisure.  A  printed  alphabet  attached  to 
the  salesbook  helps  in  accomplishing  this.  The  gravity 
I  and  far-reaching  effect  of  trivial  mistakes  may  be  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  use  of  posters  like  the  one  illustrated  in 
Figure  II. 

The  daily  posting  of  saleschecks  which  show  out¬ 
standing  errors,  with  correct  procedure  indicated,  and 


this  without  comment,  is  usually  effective  in  keeping  the 
matter  fresh  in  the  minds  of  employees.  Whenever  a 
criticism  is  implied,  a  mere  listing  of  comparative  facts 
often  goes  home  more  effectually  than  comment,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  has  the  effect  of  nagging.  A  case  in 
point  may  l)e  cited.  A  representative  of  a  small  store 
asked  for  suggestions  in  a  case  where  laxity  in  checking 
up  arrival  on  store  hours  on  the  part  of  the  employees 
had  l)ecome  an  evil.  The  evil  had  been  exaggerated  by 
ill-feeling  produced  by  individual  reproaches  where  the 
reaction  was,  “Why  don’t  they  get  after  Miss  Blank 
who  was  15  minutes  late  last  week?”  etc.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  posting  the  exact  time  of  arrival  of  each 
employee  for  a  week,  without  further  comment,  might 
produce  the  desired  result.  The  third  week  showed  a 
changed  attitude,  each  employee  making  it  a  point  of 
showing  a  better  record,  for  jiersonal  pride  had  been 
touched.  Errors  in  the  same  way  may  l)e  posted  at 
times,  if  only  to  vary  the  procedure  and  these  may  be 
indicated  graphically  or  by  a  comparative  chart. 

Courtesy  and  Tact 

Every  store  head  wishes  the  salesperson,  who  has 
direct  contact  with  the  customer,  to  represent  himself 
and  the  store’s  policy  in  the  matter  of  deference  and 
courteous  treatment  of  the  customer.  Frequently  the 
instruction,  “Be  Courteous  at  All  Times,”  appears  in 
the  book  of  store  rules.  Courtesy  is  a  relative  thing  and 
what  some  persons  would  not  regard  as  a  lack  of  court¬ 
esy  might  be  deemed  rudeness  by  the  customer.  It  is  a 


Fonnalities  Due  the  Customer 

RUnf  Upon  Alwayi  rise  upon  the  approach  of  a 

Approach  of  customer,  discontinuing  conversation  with 

Caistonier  fellow  employees. 

Using  the  Customer’s  It  is  a  courtesy  to  remember  a  customer's 
Name  name  whenever  possible.  But  it  is  un¬ 

pleasant  to  repeat  the  name  too  frequently 
or  to  overuse  the  term  "Madame”  during 
a  selling  transaction.  The  expression 
“Ma’am”  is  obsolete.  If  a  mere  “yes”  or 
“no”  would  sound  curt,  say  “Yes,  Ma¬ 
dame,”  when  the  customer’s  name  is  not 
known. 


Avoiding  When  addressing  a  fellow  employee  in 

FamHiaritiee  the  presence  of  a  customer,  avoid  any 

familiarity  such  as  the  use  of  the  first 
name  or  a  nickname.  The  customer  shonld 
never  be  addressed  as  “dearie,”  “girlie,” 
etc. 


Sorving  Some 
One’s  Else 
Customer 


Cardial  Cloeing 
of  a  Sale 


When  a  customer  returns  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  second  time  and  asks  for  the 
salesperson  who  served  her  before,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  find  the  sales¬ 
person.  But  if  the  customer  does  not  make 
such  a  request,  she  should  be  served  as 
though  it  were  her  first  visit. 

<« 

The  salesperson  should  be  just  as  cor¬ 
dial  at  the  close  of  a  transaction  as  at 
the  opening,  whether  or  not  a  sale  has 
been  made.  She  should  show  inexpensive 
merchandise  as  enthusiastically  as  the  more 
expensive. 


Figure  III — Page  from  Co-Workers  Manual  of  Store 
Etiquette  {Morehouse-Martens  Co.) 
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difificult  and  delicate  matter  to  explain.  Explicit  ex¬ 
ample  is  more  to  the  point,  as  the  French  plumlrer 
knew  when  he  tried  to  teach  his  son  the  value  of  tact. 
The  son  had  just  finished  apprenticeship  in  the  trade 
and  was  ready  to  go  out  on  his  first  job.  “My  son.” 
said  the  Father,  “This  is  a  trade  that  requires  a  great 
deal  of  tact,  for  we  sometimes  have  to  meet  the  most 
unexpected  situations.  Now,  my  son,”  said  he,  “what 
would  you  say  if  you  suddenly  entered  a  bathroom  and 
saw  a  lady  in  her  bath?”  “I  would  say,”  replied  the 
son.  "Excuse  me.  Madam.”  "That,”  said  the  Father, 
“would  be  courtesy,  but  I  would  say  ‘Excuse  me.  Sir", 
and  that  would  be  tact.” 

One  store  has  adopted  the  admirable  plan  of  issuing 
a  small  manual  entitled  “Co-Workers  Manual  of  Store 
Etiquette”  of  which  one  page  is  reproduced  (see  Fig¬ 
ure  III).  We  all  know  that  very  often  what  appears 
ill-bred  and  crude  is  often  not  intended  rudeness,  but 
merely  a  lack  of  savoir  faire  or  knowledge  of  what 
should  be  done,  and  a  guide  in  this  is  appreciated  and 
followed. 

Taking  Interest  in  the  Customer 

What  should  training  in  selling  consist  of  and  how 
can  it  be  taught  outside  of  store  classes?  While  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris  in  the 
founding  of  their  School  of  Salesmanship  last  year, 

I  constantly  found  myself  noting  the  difference  between 
the  Parisian  and  the  American  saleswoman.  Essentially 
different  types  tempemientally,  they  express  quite 
different  personalities  as  saleswomen,  the  Parisian’s 
unvarying  courtesy,  her  animated  and  spontaneous  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  her  keen  interest  in  each  indivitlual  need 
make  a  striking  contrast  with  the  politely  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence  more  often  to  be  found  in  the  American  sales¬ 
woman.  I  at  once  decided  that  all  my  future  efforts  in 
training  salespeople  in  America  should  be  directed 
toward  animating  their  countenances  and  encouraging  a 
smile  and  an  agreeable  manner  of  speaking,  indeed 
toward  developing  simple  courtesy. 

It  may  be  contended  that  there  is  no  place  in  our 
national  complex  for  what  may  be  regarded  as  ex¬ 
aggerated  French  politeness.  The  Director  of  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores  in  Paris,  recounted  an 
interesting  commentary  on  this  very  point.  A  few  years 
ago  when  this  house  established  a  branch  in  London, 
a  dozen  or  more  of  its  most  successful  saleswomen, 
speaking  fluent  English,  were  picked  from  the  Paris 
store  and  sent  to  the  London  branch-store.  The  direct¬ 
or,  who  had  chosen  them  carefully  for  their  proved  abil¬ 
ity,  was  not  a  little  amazed  on  learning  some  weeks  later 
that  the  saleswomen  chosen  did  not  appear  to  know  how 
to  handle  the  new  clientele,  and  hence  sales  were  dis¬ 
appointingly  low.  He  thereupon  went  to  London  to 
observe  the  situation  at  close  hand,  and  told  me,  with 
some  vehemence,  that  three  weeks  later  he  departed 
accompanied  by  his  corps  of  French  saleswomen,  whom 
he  had  replaced,  as  he  put  it,  by  “wooden  ones,”  that  is, 
by  English  saleswomen,  the  Anglo-Saxon  customer,  he 
said,  being  skeptical  and  suspicious  of  the  French  high 
spirits  and  verve.  Most  of  us,  however,  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  a  cheerful  expression  and  agreeable 
manner  would  go  far  toward  making  sales.  Until  polite¬ 
ness  becomes  a  tradition  with  us,  as  with  the  French, 


we  will  have  to  talk  about  it.  encourage  it.  and  even  as 
in  the  case  of  salesmanship,  demonstrate  that  it  pays. 

The  entire  sales  force  should  understand  that  a  best 
way  of  doing  things  is  always  to  be  sought  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  at  all  times  to  keep  them  open  to 
suggestions,  in  a  spirit  of  working  together  for  the 
same  end.  Generalizations  are  considered  poor  peda¬ 
gogy.  Whenever  jx^ssible  instruction  should  be  specific, 
but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  matter  of  selling. 
Instruction  to  be  convincing  and  applicable  must  be  to 
the  point  and  deal  with  real  cases,  and  these  always  can 
be  found  in  the  store.  A  problem  solved  in  the  store 
can  be  cited  profitably  before  large  groups  or  even  at 
a  store  meeting.  It  is  accepted,  when  the  facts  are 
known,  as  a  kind  of  practical  ex{>erience.  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  “theory”  that  instruction  often  is  held 
to  be. 

Selling  Points  Missed 

An  actual  case  will  make  this  point  clearer.  When 
supervising  selling  in  a  small  store,  my  attention  one 
day  was  called  to  a  small  “special  events  table,”  where 
hand-made  night  gowns  were  displayed  in  profusion. 
The  buyer  ha<l  already  confided  to  me  her  high  hopes 
of  realizing  something  big  from  this  merchaiKlise 
“specially  bought.”  Inquiring  of  the  sales  person  about 
11  o’clock  how  the  night-gowns  were  going,  1  was  told 
that  not  one  had  been  sold,  and  then,  with  a  note  of 
grevious  indignation, — that  “nobody  wanted  a  night¬ 
gown  with  a  Jenny  or  bateau  neck  and  that  the  buyer 


What  is  a  Suggested  Sale? 

Suggestion  No.  1  You  are  selling  Mrs.  Jones  some  “play” 
A  Created  Sale  in  dresses  (or  her  little  girl.  After  the  sale 

Your  Department.  has  been  made  you  tell  her  about  some 

“party”  dresses  that  have  just  come  in 
and  interest  her  to  the  extent  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  “party”  dress,  too. 

In  the  sale  of  the  party  dress  you  have  made  a  suggested 
sale.  Or  you  so  explain  the  value  of  your  handkerchiefs  or 
sheets  that  your  customer  buys  several  instead  of  one.  Both 
you  and  your  customer  gain  by  the  transaction. 

Suggestion  No.  2  Your  customer,  Mrs.  Smith,  comes  in 

A  Created  Sale  in  for  a  coat.  As  the  coat  sale  is  completed. 

Another  Dept.  you  suggest  a  hat  to  go  with  the  coat  and 

send  (or  escort  her  if  iK>ssible)  to  the 
Millinery  Department.  The  hat  sale  re¬ 
sulting  from  your  suggestion  Is  a  suggested  sale. 

Suggestion  No.  3  Miss  Brown  tries  to  get  a  Pajama  suit 
A  Saved  Sale.  in  the  Silk  Underwear  Department.  You 

show  her  everything  possible,  but  she 
can't  seem  to  make  up  her  mind  to  take 
anything.  Before  she  leaves  the  department 
you  show  her  some  of  your  newest  negligees  and  she  decides 
to  take  one.  Your  suggestion  has  saved  a  sale  from  “Going 
down  the  elevator.” 

Suggestion  No.  4  A  customer  makes  the  response  so 

A  Created  Sale  familiar  to  us  all  that  she  is  “just  look- 

With  the  “Looker."  ing.”  You  make  her  feel  that  you  are 
glad  to  have  her  look  around  at  her  lei¬ 
sure.  You  tactfully  interest  her  in  some 
merchandise  in  the  department  which  is  an  especially  good  value, 
which  is  very  new,  very  attractive,  or  has  some  other  outstand¬ 
ing  selling  point.  A  sale,  resulting  from  your  suggestion,  is  a 
suggested  sale. 


Figure  IV — Page  from  Suggested  Selling  Manual 
(Morehouse-Martens  Co.) 
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should  not  have  bought  them.”  From  a  short  distance 
away,  I  watched  an  almost  steady  stream  of  customers 

(of  all  types  approach  the  table,  examine  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  walk  away  without  purchasing.  I  came  near 
enough  to  hear  their  questions,  “Have  you  these  gowns 
in  square  neck?”  or  “Do  these  come  in  round  neck, 
please?”  “You  don’t  have  this  night-gown  in  ‘V’  neck, 
do  you?”  And  the  regretful  reply  of  the  salesperson 
I  “No,  Madam,  we  don’t.”  And  sale  after  sale  was  l)einlg 
j  lost. 

The  Right  Note 

I  took  time  to  examine  the  merchandise.  $1.50  per 
i  garment,  a  fine  quality  of  cotton  nainsook,  hand-made 
j  seams  and  hem.  trimmed  with  narrow  filet  edging  and 
"  a  simple  design  in  open-work  at  the  front — but  the 
?  Jenny  neck  was  the  stumbling  block,  together  with  the 

low-cut  sleeveless  arm-opening  that  it  involved.  The 
Jenny  neck  in  gowns  and  neckwear  was  none  too  surely 
launched  and  in  a  night-gown, — well,  it  wasn’t  the 
classic  model,  no  one  had  ever  seen  one  and  no  bargain- 
seeker  could  overcome  her  reluctance  to  purchase  such  a 
a  departure  from  the  accepted  in  night-gown  styles. 

At  first,  perplexed,  I  joined  the  saleswoman  suggest¬ 
ing  that  I  try  “selling”  one.  I  was  ready  with  one  in 
i  my  hand  when  the  next  customer,  a  young  girl  with  her 
Mother,  intrigued  by  the  price  sign  and  fine  quality  of 
the  merchandise,  stood  lief  ore  me.  “Isn’t  this  a  lovely 
gown.  ^ladam.  with  the  new  Jenny  neck  and  sleeve? 

In  Very  new  and  the  young  girls  will  love  it.  so  cool  for 
summerwear  and  so  different^’  The  daughter  became 

1  enthusiastic  and  before  I  had  finished  my  story,  one 
garment  was  sold.  I  continued  until  three  were  sold 
adapting  my  comments  to  the  type  of  customer  and 
making  the  strong  selling  jx)int  the  “delightfully  new” 
neck  and  sleeve  of  the  garment.  The  saleswoman  was 
intelligent  enough  to  grasp  the  point  quickly.  She  put 
into  her  efforts  for  the  rest  of  the  day  all  the  zest  of 
^  playing  a  game  to  win,  and  she  had  a  successful  day. 

t*  But  she  had  learned  something  about  presenting  new 

merchandise  that  was  likewise  applicable  to  old  and 
I  slow-moving  merchandise  or  even  to  selling  by  sug- 
I  gestion. 

*  Out  of  Tune 

Again  an  intelligent  young  salesman  in  the  Linen 
^  Department  was  one  day  selling  dainty  exquisite  hand¬ 
made  doilies,  a  s|:)ecial  feature  for  the  day,  well  heralded 
j  by  the  Advertising  Department.  Passing  near  the 

counter  I  heard  one  customer  say  to  another  as  she 
j  turned  away,  “They  are  not  so  pretty  as  I  thought,” 

and  at  the  same  time  I  was  struck  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  salesman  was  ])resenting  his  merchandise. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  might  have  l)een  so  much 
!  hardware.  “Three  twenty-five,”  he  pronounced,  care- 

[  lessly  tossing  one  of  the  lovely  delicately- wrought  pieces 

i  of  linen  upon  the  counter,  repeating  the  gesture  as  he 

i  passed  to  other  styles  and  sizes  of  doilies.  “Three 

seventy-fivei.”  and  again  “Four  twenty-five.”  It  was 
most  distressing  to  witness  and  the  psychological  effect 
was  unmistakable. 

The  young  man  was  told  the  imixirtance  of  presenting 
merchandise  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enhance  its  value. 
He  was  intelligent  enough  to  put  it  into  practice.  He 
was,  however,  wholly  unfitted  temperamentally  for  the 


department,  which  he  later  left  for  a  more  practical 
field  of  work.  The  great  value  of  this  incident  to  the 
store  was  that  later  it  was  cited  and  demonstrated  as  a 
real  case  found  in  the  store  and  hence  was  convincing. 

Suggested  Selling  Plans 

Opportunities  are  presented  daily  for  this  kind  of 
instruction  in  selling.  Every  store  head  realizes  the 
vast  jK)ssibilities  for  increasing  .sales  by  suggested  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  here  again  instructions  should  be  s])ecific, 
as  in  the  jwge  from  the  manual  on  Suggested  Selling  il¬ 
lustrated  in  Figure  IV.  Such  suggestions  should,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  tie  up  with  the  store’s  advertising.  Most 
salespeople  are  not  interested  in  and  do  not  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  store’s  advertising.  Some  stores 
have  tried  various  methods  to  correlate  their  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling,  as  for  example  the  expedient  of  re¬ 
warding  the  salespeople  fc»r  discovery  of  errors  in  the 
advertising,  $1.00  per  error,  hoping  thus  to  interest 
those  who  .sell  in  reading  daily  the  store's  ads.  This 
has  not  jiroved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  method.  A 
better  plan  is  that  of  a  store  out  in  Washington  which 
issues  a  card  with  a  daily  list  of  the  sales  items  for  the 
sales  force.  This  card  is  headed  “Suggest  Today”  and 
is  said  to  l)e  used  with  very  good  results.  One  advant¬ 
age  of  such  a  scheme  is  that  there  is  no  cost  involved 
and  yet  it  helps  to  coordinate  these  two  important  forces 
of  the  store’s  organization. 

The  ix)ints  referred  to  above  furnish  little  more  than 
hints  at  methods  which  may  l)e  used  to  great  advantage 
in  any  store  where  the  sales  force  is  not  large.  All 
methods,  however,  require  a  fairly  constant  follow-up, 
and  it  is  this,  together  with  records,  indispensable  for 
measuring  results  secured,  which  necessitates  the  un¬ 
divided  time  of  some  executive,  at  which  point  a  trained 
director  is  always  to  be  recommended.  Experiments 
are  wasteful,  and  so  much  has  already  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  field  of  store  education  that  one  cannot 
over-estimate  the  value  of  the  services  of  an  expert  in 
this  field. 

Training  in  selling,  as  it  is  working  out  more  and 
more  in  stores,  is  coming  to  be  correlated  very  closely 
with  sales  results,  and  today  the  gravest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  in  sales  organization  are  to  be  solved 
by  the  training  of  the  sales  force. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Conventions 

National  Council,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  February  7,  1927. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  16th  Annual 
Convention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  February 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  1927. 

Retail  Delivery  .Association,  11th  .\nnual  Convention, 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicag(^,  Ill.,  April  26,  27,  28,  29, 
1927. 

Store  Managers’  Division,  4th  Annual  Convention, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  10,  11,  12  and  13, 
1927 ;  Joint  ,Session  with  Controllers’  Congress,  May 
11th. 

Controllers’  Congress,  8th  .Annual  Convention,  Pal¬ 
mer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Alay  9,  10,  11  and  12,  1927; 
Joint  Session  with  Store  Managers’  Division,  May  11th. 
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:  The  CONTROLLERS’  FORUM 

By  JOHN  B.  GUERNSEY 


Just  before  Christmas  we  sent 
Katz  starts  out  formal  announcement  of  the 

something  Katz  Prize.  No  summary  of  it  is 

going  to  be  included  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  for  the  illustrious  editor  of  The  Bulletin 
thinks  enough  of  the  full  announcement  to  use  it  else¬ 
where.  Instead,  we  are  going  to  venture  a  prediction. 

Ernest  Katz  has  initiated  a  feature  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  activities  which  we  believe  will  grow 
beyond  anything  even  he  had  in  mind.  Have  you  read 
of  the  purposes  and  conditions  ?  Are  you  not  impressed 
with  the  possibilities?  Many  Universities  and  par¬ 
ticularly  schools  of  commerce  are  building  up  a  series 
of  scholarships  or  awards  for  meritorious  work  in 
certain  fields.  Why  not  a  series  of  awards  by  the 
Congress  for  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  retail 
control?  We  are  reserving  a  drawer  in  the  new  filing 
cabinet  for  donors. 

*  *  * 

The  holidays  are  over  and  for 
Tomorrow  is  most  of  us  the  old  year  has  gone 

another  day  down  beyond  the  horizon  in  a  blaze 

of  glory.  As  a  living  thing  it  is 
dead  and  buried,  with  all  its  griefs  and  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses.  Only  in  the  office  of  the  controller  will  its 
memory  live  with  any  semblance  of  reality,  and  that 
for  but  a  few  short  months.  Then  1926  will  be  cat¬ 
alogued  and  its  dried  bones  stored  in  their  allotted 
places  in  the  catacombs  of  statistics. 

Tomorrow  is  another  day.  Beat  last  year’s  sales, 
improve  upon  last  year’s  jjerformance  in  the  non-sel¬ 
ling  departments,  keep  under  last  year’s  stock  figures. 
Always  it  is  the  urge  to  beat  last  year.  But  who  ever 
told  you  that  last  year’s  record  is  anything  worth 
beating?  If  you  get  your  car  all  tuned  up  so  that  it 
beats  its  best  record,  what  does  that  profit  you  as  a 
measure  of  achievement  if  you  find  innumerable  cars 
on  the  road  that  can  beat  you  with  spark  retarded  and 
even  stop  once  in  a  while  to  pull  a  wayfarer  out  of  the 
ditch  ? 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.  Set  up  in  every  detail 
standards  that  you  know  you  can  reach  with  reasonable 
effort,  and  measure  1927  against  your  plans — not 
against  last  year.  Use  previous  records  as  a  guide  in 
making  the  plans,  but  after  that  the  most  profitable 
use  you  can  make  of  them  is  to  feed  them  to  the  office 
goat.  They  contain  no  nourishment  for  humans. 

*  *  * 

The  most  surprising  thing  has 
Applause  happened.  In  the  last  few  months 

cards  five  different  controllers  have  taken 

the  trouble  to  write  in  and  thank 
the  New  York  Office  for  something  or  other,  or  to 
comment  on  some  new  publication.  In  that  time  435 
separate  requests  have  been  received  and  answered,  and 
nobody  knows  how  many  publications  have  been  mailed 
out. 


A  few  days  ago  we  sent  to  every 
The  1926  member  of  the  Congress  a  request 

Flash  Report  to  RUSH  to  us  a  flash  report  on 

business  in  1926.  We  assume  you 
have  filled  out  the  blank  and  sent  it  in — but  if  you 
haven’t,  by  all  means  do  it  today. 

The  year  just  passed  has  many  baffling  aspects,  and 
the  monthly  statistics  that  were  published  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  often  indicated  unbelievable  conclusions, 
as  every  Controller  knows.  The  new  year  looks  dub¬ 
ious,  or  at  least  it  is  not  clear  what  we  are  to  exp)ect. 
To  plan  intelligently  all  of  us  should  know  more  about 
what  actually  happened  in  1926.  Hence  the  request 
for  the  flash  repxirt. 

If  you  have  not  replied,  and  want  to  cooperate,  send 
us  your  total  store  sales  for  the  twelve  calendar  months 
of  1926  and  the  calendar  year  1925,  and  give  us  a  list 
of  a  few  leading  departments  which  are  ahead,  with 
piercent  of  increase,  and  a  few  that  are  behind  with  sim¬ 
ilar  percentages.  Do  not  include  any  freak  statistics, 
or  departments  which  were  abnormal  in  either  year. 
Just  give  us  the  data  to  answer  the  natural  question: 
“How  was  1926,  and  what  departments  were  more  than 
usually  good  or  bad  ?’’  The  result  may  help  you  materi¬ 
ally  in  1927.  Closing  date  is  January  11,  so  if  you 
haven’t  time  to  write,  telegraph — prepaid.  If  you  want 
the  results  by  wire,  they  will  be  telegraphed  by  night 
letter  on  the  12th — collect. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Late  in  December  there  was  held 
A  standard  in  New  York  a  meeting  between 
order  form  manufacturers  and  retailers  on  the 
possibilities  of  a  standard  order 
form  and  its  twin  brother,  the  standard  invoice.  A 
committee  is  working  on  the  order  form  preparatory 
to  a  second  conference. 

The  idea  is  not  to  attempt  so-called  standardization 
of  appiearance,  or  ruling,  or  general  style,  so  much  as 
to  standardize  the  principal  conditions.  If  the  principal 
conditions  can  be  standardized,  and  placed  in  some  one 
agreed  position  on  the  order,  and  any  other  conditions 
which  a  store  considers  necessary  can  be  placed  always 
in  some  other  certain  position  on  the  order,  and  the 
counter-signature  can  be  placed  always  in  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  or  any  other  agreed  position,  it 
would  impose  no  hardship  on  our  stores  and  would 
help  the  manufacturer  greatly.  Conversely,  we  are 
asking  for  about  the  same  thing  from  him  in  our  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  standard  invoice.  Give  and  take. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

No  matter  what  we  think  of  store 
Friendly  managers,  we  are  going  to  think 

enemies  more  of  them  after  May.  For  the 

first  time  in  history  the  controllers 
and  the  store  managers  are  going  to  hold  their  con¬ 
ventions  simultaneously,  in  the  same  city,  and  one  day 
will  be  devoted  to  joint  sessions. 
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With  all  due  respect  to  our  friends  the  merchandise 
managers  and  the  sales  promotion  managers,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  and  proven  yearly  that  the  controllers  are  the 
best  organized  and  most  influential  executive  group  and 
the  store  managers  are  a  close  second.  Hence  the  out¬ 
standing  importance  of  simultaneous  conventions  and 
closer  cooperation  between  them.  But  more  about 
that  after  February. 

The  place  will  be  Chicago.  The  controllers  will  meet 
May  9  to  12;  the  store  managers  May  10  to  12  or  13. 
The  entire  day  of  May  11  will  be  devoted  to  joint 
sessions.  We  will  bring  together  the  best  brains  in  the 
industry — even  if  we  have  to  go  outside  the  two  groups 
for  some  of  them. 

*  *  * 

Groups  taste  In  December  the  Cleveland  group 

the  bitter  listened  to  an  interesting  talk  on 

and  the  sweet  Control.  An  outstanding  speak¬ 

er,  representing  a  leading  manu¬ 
facturer  of  office  devices,  held  the  attention  of  65  con¬ 
trollers.  He  outlined  the  principles  and  gave  black¬ 
board  illustrations  of  what  he  advocated  as  the  best 
methods.  After  the  formal  talk  an  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  brought  out  angles  which  the  speaker  had  not 
considered. 

The  meeting  was  a  success,  as  most  such  meetings 
are  among  the  controllers  throughout  the  country.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  g^roup  will  be  held  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  at  which  time  a  prominent  authority  will  speak 
on  Purchase  Control. 

The  Metropolitan  Group  ended  its  year  under  Chair¬ 
man  Miles  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  in  no  wise  dimmed  by  a 
kind  of  Scotch  mist  that  permeated  the  atmosphere. 
Its  wind-up  banquet  was  held  December  11  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hotel.  A  surplus  that  bothered  the  treasury 
was  successfully  deflated  and  the  next  day  was  Sunday. 
The  two  ladies  of  the  membership  were  promis^ 
theater  tickets  as  a  bribe  not  to  be  there,  but  too  many 
members  of  the  committee  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  duty  of  getting  the  tickets  and  so  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten.  Otherwise  a  good  time  was  had  by 
all. 

*  *  * 

Three  Insurance  collected  under  a  use- 

interesting  and-occupancy  policy  is  only  partly 

tax  decisions  taxable  if  handled  correctly.  The 
governing  principles  are  laid  down 
in  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals, 
Docket  No.  5120.  In  replacing  property  destroyed  by 
fire,  whatever  cost  is  incurred  over  and  above  fire  in¬ 
surance  may  be  deducted  from  the  U.  &  O.  insurance; 
any  surplus  of  U.  &  O.  beyond  that  must  be  returned 
as  income.  Better  read  this  decision  in  full. 

The  records  of  physical  inventory  become  even  more 
important  than  in  the  past  since  the  decision  on  Docket 
No.  5272.  In  this  case  a  talking  machine  record  jobber 
advanced  his  inventory  valuations  as  the  market  price 
advanced  (that  was  back  in  1920)  and  set  up  a  cor¬ 
responding  “reserve  for  appreciation.”  Then  when  he 
took  inventory  he  used  the  advanced  price  and  simply 
deducted  the  reserve  from  the  total  inventory.  In  the 
absence  of  overwhelming  proof  that  the  entire  stock 
so  advanced  was  still  on  hand  at  inventory  time,  he  was 


required  to  disregard  the  reserve,  thus  adding  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  to  income. 

The  third  case  of  interest  is  the  Board’s  decision  in 
Docket  12061  including  a  ruling  on  C.  O.  M.  (Cost  or 
market,  whichever  is  lower).  Held,  that  a  taxpayer 
who  took  his  inventory  upon  cost  basis  at  the  close  of 
1920  is  permitted  to  use  C.  O.  M.  at  the  close  of  1921, 
even  though,  in  the  meantime,  the  market  price  had 
fallen  materially.  This  is  not  directly  a  decision  on 
the  Retail  Method  but  helps  to  substantiate  it.  The 
situation  existing  in  1921  might  l)e  paralleled  in  1927 
in  which  case  many  stores  now  on  the  cost  basis  would 
find  it  a  good  time  to  realize  their  long  deferred  wish 
to  adopt  permanently  the  retail  method. 

♦  *  * 

Again  a  report  comes  to  us  of  a 
Another  safe  department  store  safe  robbery.  This 
that  wasn’t  was  a  strong-box  protected  by  every 
known  device  except  a  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  burglary.  A  well-organized  mob  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  job  with  every  indication  that  it  was  the  same 
crew  that  has  visited  some  large  city  each  Christmas 
for  years. 

In  this  case  the  loss  was  reduced  considerably  by 
two  lucky  coincidences.  The  undeposited  checks  con¬ 
tained  in  the  safe  were  found  intact  and  the  store  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  consolidated  with  another  store  in  the 
same  city  in  such  a  way  that  an  insurance  policy  of 
the  other  store  was  made  applicable  to  the  burglarized 
store  to  help  out  its  own  policy.  Otherwise  the  loss 
would  have  exceeded  $50,000. 

Mr.  Kimball  again  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
proper  coverage.  He  is  too  modest  to  say  so  but  the 
Congress  will  say  for  him  that  if  you  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  the  adequacy  of  your  insurance — all  kinds 
of  insurance — you  cannot  make  a  better  investment  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  than  to  call  Mr.  Kimball  into 
consultation  and  have  a  complete  insurance  audit  made. 
In  the  case  of  this  burglary  it  is  so  easy  to  provide  a 
policy  which  increases  automatically  to  cover  increases 
in  cash.  It  is  so  easy  to  cover  your  pay  roll  automatically 
while  it  is  in  your  store.  It  is  so  easy  to  protect  against 
loss  of  undeposited  checks,  which  your  present  policy 
probably  excepts  (better  read  that  small  type  carefully). 
Why  take  a  chance  with  the  assets  of  your  store,  when 
the  Association  has  the  best  insurance  expert  in  the 
country  at  your  disp>osal  whose  services  can  be  had 
at  cost?  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
Insurance  Bureau,  write  the  Congress. 

♦  *  * 

When  you  read  this,  Miss  Ford 
Better  use  will  be  out  on  the  road,  answering 

a  telegram  urgent  requests  from  member  stores 

for  help.  Among  the  many  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Congress  is  that  of  devising  and  in¬ 
stalling  methods  of  stock  control,  open-to-buy  control, 
expense  distribution  and  even  the  most  fundamental 
of  all,  installation  of  the  Retail  Method. 

We  have  found  from  sad  experience  that  most  of 
the  accounting  firms  are  unable  to  gear  themselves  down 
to  the  simple  requirements  of  small  stores.  Even  the 
estimable  firms  which  are  members  of  the  Congress  seem 
unable  to  control  the  work  of  their  staff  men  on  small- 
store  assignments.  Although  the  firm  members  may  be 
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fully  competent  to  do  a  good  job,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  work  of  their  staff  men  in  too  many  cases  is  not 
simple  and  practical.  The  temptation  to  use  large, 
beautiful  yellow  sheets  with  fancy  ruling,  to  repeat 
information,  to  encumber  executive  reports  with  col¬ 
umns  that  are  purely  accounting  conveniences,  to  show 
percentages  that  mean  nothing — but  why  elaborate?  If 
the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  would  appoint 
a  committee  to  work  with  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
how  simple  it  would  be  to  devise  together  a  series  of 
booklets  on  how  to  audit  a  small  store,  how  to  install 
purchase  control,  how  to  put  in  the  Retail  Method, 
how  to  install  a  simple  method  of  expense  distribution. 


With  the  accountants  of  the  country  supplied  with  such 
technical  instruction,  promulgated  through  their  Insti¬ 
tute,  we  would  be  able  to  turn  over  to  that  profession 
a  considerable  volume  of  such  work  with  confidence 
that  it  would  he  done  satisfactorily. 

Miss  Ford  is  in  Northern  New  York  at  this  time. 
From  there  she  goes  to  West  Virginia  and  Virginia, 
thence  to  Oklahoma.  There  are  a  few  days  of  idle 
time  in  the  next  two  months,  and  any  stores  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  mentioned  which  want  Miss  Ford  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  them  should  communicate  immediately 
with  the  New  York  Office  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
225  West  34th  Street. 


Simple  Conditions  Announced  for  Katz  Prize  Competition 


^N  ANNU.VL  PRIZE  is  offered  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  to  stimulate  interest  in  original  think¬ 
ing,  analysis  and  research  in  the  field  of  the  retail 
controller. 

Retail  control  is  a  crystalizing  science,  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  a  tremendous  amount  of  groundwork 
and  fact  has  been  established,  largely  through  the  un- 
selfi.sh  and  painstaking  work  of  a  small  group  of  leading 
controllers,  affectionately  known  as  the  Old  Guard,  of 
which  Ernest  Katz  who  donates  the  Katz  Prize  is  a 
conspicuous  member. 

Hundreds  of  questions  yet  remain  to  be  solved — 
thousands  of  facts  yet  remain  to  be  established  before 
the  solutions  are  possible.  It  is  to  develop  the  facts 
by  research,  to  interpret  the  facts  by  original  thinking 
and  to  apply  the  results  to  solution  of  the  problems, 
that  the  prize  is  offered. 

The  First  Prize  carries  with  it  an  award  of  $100; 
the  Second  Prize  carries  no  monetary  award  but  recog¬ 
nition  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  task  well  done ;  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  awards  may  he  made  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  for  papers 
submitted  for  first  prize  that  contain  worthy  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  subject. 

Who  May  Enter 

Members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  their  assist¬ 
ants  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  controller’s 
department  of  a  member  store  are  invited  to  contribute 
articles  and  booklet  manuscripts.  Articles  should  be 
short,  concise  and  limited  to  the  development  of  the 
chosen  theme,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  best  articles 
will  be  published  in  The  Bulletin  from  month  to 
month.  Manuscripts  intended  for  publication  as  book¬ 
lets  should  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Each  should  be 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  some  one  retail  problem, 
should  state  the  problem  and  its  significance,  proceed  to 
state  all  the  provable  facts  that  bear  on  the  subject, 
both  pro  and  con,  and  then  marshall  the  tacts  in  a  logi¬ 
cal  proposed  solution  of  the  problem.  Such  manu¬ 
scripts  should  be  illustrated  wherever  illustrations  con¬ 
tribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  facts  presented. 
Importance  of  the  problem,  originality  and  value  of 
the  data  submitted  as  evidence,  and  practicability  of  the 
proposed  solution  will  be  the  detemiining  factors. 
Form  and  style  will  not  count  against  the  writer,  and  if 
otherwise  acceptable  the  New  York  Office  will  edit  or 


rewrite  the  manuscript  at  the  request  of  the  contributor. 

Mr.  Katz’s  desire  in  offering  the  Katz  Prize  is  to 
encourage  originality  of  thought,  real  study  and  re¬ 
search  applied  to  the  solution  of  controllers’  problems. 
He  wants  no  one  in  any  controller’s  office  to  be  deterred 
from  contributing  by  lack  of  experience  in  writing  for 
publication.  Form  and  style  are  im^xirtant,  but  the 
man  or  woman  with  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
with  the  jiersistance  to  dig  uj)  the  facts  can  soon 
acquire  a  style  of  writing  that  will  make  those  thoughts 
and  facts  intelligible  to  others,  and  therein  lies  the 
means  of  advancement  of  the  industry. 

Simple  Conditions 

Contributions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Katz  Prize 
Committee,  Controllers’  Congress,  225  West  34th 
Street,  New  York.  Note  on  each  sheet  of  manuscript 
the  chosen  title,  sheet  number  and  the  name  of  the  con¬ 
tributor.  Label  all  exhibits  and  give  them  a  numerical 
.sequence,  calling  for  them  in  the  manuscript  but  not 
pasting  them  to  the  manuscript.  Indicate  on  the  first 
sheet  the  approximate  number  of  words.  Please  have 
manuscript  typewritten,  on  one  side  of  paper  only, 
using  X  11  sheets. 

Here  is  a  competition  worth  entering,  with  the 
monetary  reward  that  happily  is  attached  to  the  first 
prize  the  least  of  its  compensation.  The  Congress 
wants  to  develop  a  new  contingent  of  leaders,  and  this 
is  one  way  in  which  it  expects  to  get  some  good  leads. 
The  first  aw’ard  will  be  in  May,  for  papers  submitted 
before  April  1,  1927. 

Electric  Addressing  Machine  in  Good 
Condition  Offered  For  Sale 

One  of  our  members  in  the  Middle  West  advises  us 
that  he  has  for  .sale  an  Electric  Elliott  Addressing  Ma¬ 
chine.  This  machine  prints  from  stencils.  It  is  in  first 
class  mechanical  condition.  The  price  asked  is  $100. 

This  store  is  also  in  the  market  to  buy  an  Electric 
“Addressograph”  and  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
merchant  who  has  one  in  good  condition. 

If  you  are  interested  in  either  proposition,  advise  the 
Association  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  this 
member  without  delay.  Address  inquiries  to  The 
Bulletin,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225 
West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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ft  £ani5on  •  Complete 
W  Service 


ROM  Maine  to  California,  there  are  scattered  ten  of  America’s 
greatest  stores  .  .  .  stores  outstanding  in  beauty  of  equipment,  in 
efficiency  of  operation  and  with  sales  totals  that  astonish  the  mercantile 
world. 


In  every  one  of  these  gigantic  stores  Lamson  service  was  specified. 
Usually  a  test  of  several  types  of  cash  and  charge  control  methods  had 
been  made,  before  the  final  specifications  were  written.  These  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  so  wholeheartedly  accepted  Lamson  had  learned  that 
without  centralized  control  by  Lamson  Carriers,  extreme  efficiency, 
unusual  economy  and  modem  merchandising  ideas  were  impossible. 

This  selection  of  Lamson  service  in  ten  of  America’s  greatest  stores 
is  but  indicative  of  the  trend  of  business.  Big  and  little,  cash  or 
charge,  specialized  or  departmental — all  stores  have  found  decreased 
cost  of  operation,  lower  percentage  of  losses  with  Lamson  centralized 
control — and  they  are  constantly  in  touch,  and  literally  in  charge  of 
every  transaction  in  every  department  and  in  every  section. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
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Precautions  at  Inventory  Time 

Summarizinji  a  Publication  of  the  Inventory  Committee, 
Controllers’  Congress,  Released  to  Members  Last  Month 

Copyright  1926,  ControlU-rs’  Congress 


IN  )ST  STORES  the  perennial  inventory  is  a 
nuisance,  a  thing  avoided  until  the  last  minute,  and 
an  item  of  considerable  exijense.  Much  of  the  nui¬ 
sance  and  expense  can  be  avoided  by  projjer  organiza¬ 
tion.  concentration  of  resptinsibility  in  a  committee 
and  a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  first  taking  that  will 
make  re-takes  unnecessary. 

The  Controllers'  Congress  urges  upon  its  members 
more  consideration  of  the  human  etjuation  that  is 
involved  in  obtaining  accuracy  in  stock  taking.  Every 
salesperson  and  every  clerk  w<jrking  on  the  inventory 
should  be  thoroughly  “sold”  on  the  importance  of 
the  inventory  function,  and  need  for  extreme  accuracy 
and  the  vital  part  he  or  she  performs  in  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess. 

By  exerting  a  little  effort  in  arousing  their  inter¬ 
est  at  the  start  many  errors  and  re-takes  can  be  avoided. 
By  planning  each  step  in  advance,  the  many  factors 
complementary  to  the  listing  of  physical  stock  can  be 
covered  accurately  and  without  confusion.  An  inven¬ 
tory  is  worse  than  worthless  which  is  not  correct. 

Required  by  Law 

Periiaps  the  keeping  of  accurate  stock  records  such 
as  are  possible  under  the  Retail  Inventory  Method 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  merchant  to  eliminate  en¬ 
tirely  the  taking  of  physical  stock,  except  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  check,  if  it  were  not  for  Section  203  of  the 
Income  Tax  Law  which  says ; 

“Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  the 
use  of  inventories  is  necessary  in  order  clearly  to  de¬ 
termine  the  income  of  any  taxpayer,  inventories  shall 
be  taken  upon  such  basis  as  the  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  prescribe  as  conforming 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  best  accounting  practice 
in  the  trade  or  business  and  as  most  clearly  reflecting 
the  income.” 

The  retail  business  comes  under  this  Section,  and 
requires  the  actual  counting  of  the  merchandise  on  hand 
at  least  once  each  year. 

However,  if  a  store  is  operating  on  the  Retail  In¬ 
ventory  Method  exclusively,  and  accurate  records  are 
maintained  on  the  percent  of  gross  mark-up,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  inventory  at  cost,  as  inventories  taken 
at  retail  can  be  reduced  to  C.  O.  M.  (cost  or  market 
whichever  is  lowest),  by  a  simple  method  of  computa¬ 
tion. 

For  those  organizations  about  to  inaugurate  the 
retail  inventory  method,*  it  is  necessary  to  take  stock 
this  year  at  both  cost  and  retail,  first  to  arrive  at  the 
gross  mark-up  of  the  merchandise  which  is  already  in 
stock  (for  the  opening  inventory  next  year),  and  second 
to  enable  the  merchant  to  render  his  current  tax  return 

‘Observe  the  tax  regulations  carefully,  to  avoid  complications.  Be¬ 
fore  changing  the  basis  of  valuing  inventory,  consult  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  New  York  Otfice,  ,225  West  34th  St.,  or  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


on  the  basis  of  cost,  according  to  his  previous  practice 
(for  closing  inventory  this  year.  ) 

There  are  two  practical  ways  of  listing  physical  stock. 
The  modern  tendency  is  to  take  inventory  after  the 
close  of  business,  the  listing  to  be  done  directly  on  the 
formal  inventory  sheets  or  tags.  (  See  Form  1 — Sheet ; 
or  Form  II — Tag). 

The  second  method  is  to  take  stock  over  a  period 
of  days.  This  necessitates  the  listing  of  the  stock  first 
on  temporary  inventory  slips.  (See  Form  III.)  The 
slips  are  numbered,  and  include  a  space  for  items  sold 
after  listing  on  the  slips,  which  must  l)e  provided  for 
when  inventory  is  taken  over  a  period  of  two  or  more 
days. 

The  preparation  and  taking  of  physical  inventory 
in  the  larger  stores  should  l)e  under  an  inventory 
committee,  consisting  of  merchandise  managers  or  buy¬ 
ers,  the  controller,  the  store  manager  and  the  manager 
of  the  receiving  room.  While  the  proper  listing  and 
counting  of  the  physical  merchandise  on  the  shelves  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  no  measure  of  the  accuracy 
of  an  inventory  will  be  possible  without  the  proper 
compilation  of  stock  figures  in  the  controllers’  office. 
.\  certain  degree  of  reconciliation  of  the  actual  stock 
figures  is  necessary  at  inventor)’  time  to  reflect  the 
physical  condition. 

Departments  Directly  Affected  by  Taking  Stock 

When  a  merchant  talks  of  taking  stock,  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  think  principally  in  terms  of  the  selling  de- 
])artments,  and  the  work  involved  by  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  in  measuring,  counting  and  listing  the  phy¬ 
sical  stock  on  hand.  However,  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
depends  as  much  upon  the  receiving,  marking,  and  con¬ 
trollers’  office,  as  upon  the  actual  listing  and  counting 
of  the  stock  on  the  shelves. 

The  taking  of  any  physical  inventory,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  compilation  of  the  figures,  affects  primarily  the 
following  departments  within  the  store: 

• 

1.  The  Receiving  and  Marking  Room  (All  Claims) 

2.  The  .Accounts  Payable  Department 

3.  The  Customer’s  and  Stock  Repair  Departments 
(Including  returned  goods  and  adjustments) 

4.  The  Sales  .Auditing  Department 

3.  Stock  Rooms  and  Warehouse 

6.  The  Statistical  Department  (Stock  records) 

7.  .All  Selling  Departments 

8.  Supply  Department 

Preparation 

The  first  work  of  preparation  is  to  .set  the  date  or 
dates  for  taking  inventory.  If  the  store  is  operating 
on  the  retail  method  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  to  take  their  inventory  at  the  same  time. 

Instructions  should  be  issued  to  the  responsible  head 
of  each  selling  department  fully  a  week  before  the  date 
of  closing  the  physical  inventory.  {Turn  to  page  24.) 
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Tht  htautiful  new  Stnuss- 
Hirihttrn  slort  at  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio — a  striiing  ex- 
ampleo/storeplanninganJ 
Jixtnring,  conceited  and 
carried  to  execution  along 
most  modern  and  approted 
lines.  Planning  and  fix- 
tuns  by  VPelch-Wilmarth, 


-but  Welch -WiLMARTH 
serves  the  small  store  as  well 


The  planning  and  hxturing  of  this  store  by  Welch- 
Wilmarth  has  a  double  significance.  It  shows  how 
safely  Welch-Wilmarth  may  be  entrusted  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  a  plan  of  the  first  magnitude.  To 
small  stores  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that  Welch- 
Wilmarth  can  bring  a  wealth  of  experience  to  bear 
upon  the  complexities  that  surround  each  indi¬ 
vidual  store,  regardless  of  size. 

For  Welch-Wilmarth  realizes  that  the  problems 
of  the  smaller  stores  are  quite  as  important  as  those 


of  the  larger  ones,  and  that  highest  quality  in  equip¬ 
ment  is  just  as  necessary. 

Any  merchant  can  have  the  assurance  that  no  instal¬ 
lation  is  too  large  for  our  ability  and  capacity -7- 
none  too  small  to  have  our  complete  and  thorough 
consideration.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  store, 
place  your  problems  before  our  Planning  Division. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  obligation  incurred.  The 
coupon  below  will  bring  you  our  free  book, 
“Method  in  Merchandising.” 


Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 

GRAND  RAPIDS  •  MICHIGAN 


Welch-Wilmaith  Corporation,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  your  book,  "Method 
dising,"  without  obligation. 

Name . . . 

Firm . . . 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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One  week  before  taking  inventory,  each  department 
should  prepare  a  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  fixtures, 
shelves  and  drawers  indicating  where  merchandise  may 
be  located.  This  enables  the  controllers’  office  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  number  of  inventory  sheets  to  distribute,  and 


how  much  stock  there  is  on  hand  by  seasons,  as  well 
as  how  much  there  is  of  any  particular  kind  or  class 
and  tabulate  the  inventory  so  as  to  show  the  season  in  i 
which  the  merchandise  was  received,  and  the  quantity  I 
on  hand  of  each  class. 


INVENTORY  OF  MERCHANDISE 


dept.no.. 


DEPT.NO.- 


DATE- 


LOCATION. 


VALUABLE 
DO  NOT  DESTROY 
EACH  SHEET  MUST  BE  ACCOUNTED  Fp9 


CALLED  BY. 


-LISTED  BY- 


CHECKED  BY- 


SECOND  EX¬ 


SERIAL 
-  NO.- 


- m - 

ARTICLE  AND  DESCRIPTION  I 


ITT 

I  SISON 


(4) 

QUANTITY 


PICCIC 

OOlIN 

CPOSS 


RETAIL  PRICE 


“TtT 

UNIT 


Sacond  HetdII  Eilcnsion-fiy  Sc«to» 


FIRST 

RETAIL 

EXTENSION 


Form  I — Inventory  Sheet 


to  keep  a  record  of  where  the  sheets  are  located,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  finding  any  missing  sheets  when  they  are 
gathered  up  or  “pulled.” 

The  merchandise  in  any  store  should  be  aged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  for  which  it  was  bought.  Inventories 
should  be  taken  so  as  to  enable  the  merchant  to  know 


All  merchandise  in  transit  and  merchandise  being  re¬ 
priced  or  re-labeled,  and  merchandise  returned  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  should  be  cleared  from  the  receiving  room 
and  properly  recorded  before  the  date  of  closing  the  in¬ 
ventory. 

The  device  of  closing  the  receiving  room  is  not 
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A  Definite  Place  in 
the  Year’s  Budget 

TN  many  department  stores  today  National 
^  Cash  Register  equipment  has  a  definite  place 
in  each  year’s  budget. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  every  dollar  invested 
by  department  stores  in  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  has  yielded  from  18%  to  68%  return 
on  the  investment  in  reduced  operating  costs 
each  year. 

The  National  Cash  Register  clerk-wrap  plan 
may  be  introduced  in  a  store  department  by 
department,  floor  by  floor  or  through  the  entire 
store  without  disturbing  business  in  the  slight- 
es  degree. 

Experienced  National  Cash  Register  represen¬ 
tatives  will  be  glad  to  make  a  survey  of  your 
store  without  the  slightest  obligation. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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practicable  for  stores  located  away  from  the  central 
market  or  for  stores  which  carry  limited  stocks  and 
must  dispose  of  the  merchandise  as  it  is  delivered  or 
feel  that  it  is  important  to  place  the  merchandise  on  sale 
immediately.  In  such  cases,  fjreat  care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  the  late  merchandise  inventoried  is  properly 
reflected  in  the  final  stock  figures  of  the  office. 

Receiving  and  Marking 

However,  all  stores  can  make  an  effort  to  minimize 
shipments  received  just  before  inventory  taking,  and 
the  receiving  room  should  make  a  sj^ecial  effort  to  get 
all  the  merchandise  properly  marked  and  put  into  stock 
and  the  invoices  checked  and  turned  into  the  office. 

Mark-Downs  Should  Be  Taken  Before  Inventory 

Under  the  retail  inventory  method  of  accounting  all 
mark-downs  on  stock  should  be  taken  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  re-marked  for  sale  prior  to  the  listing  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  inventory.  Buyers  should  go  through  their  stocks, 
taking  out  the  merchandise  which  they  have  previously 
neglected  to  mark-down,  and  send  it  to  the  marking 
room  for  the  proper  retail  price.  All  mark-downs  for 
all  classes  of  merchandise  should  be  made,  so  that  the 
merchandise  when  ready  for  listing  the  inventory,  re¬ 
flects  the  actual  market  value.  Income  Tax  regulations 
absolutely  require  that  merchandise  must  have  been 
exposed  to  sale  prior  to  inventory  at  the  price  at  which 
it  is  listed  in  the  inventory  and  may  not  be  advanced 
again  after  inventory. 

Accounts  Payable  and  Stock  Records 

Complications  often  arise  due  to  the  receipt  of  mer¬ 
chandise  the  day  of  stock  taking.  Often  this  stock  is 
not  included  in  the  listing,  but  the  invoices  are  stamped 
and  put  through  the  old  season  stock  records.  Errors 
likewise  arise  from  mark-downs  taken  on  merchandise 
before  the  physical  listing  of  stock,  without  the  mark¬ 
down  records  l)eing  recorded  in  the  office.  The  same 
condition  arises  when  cash,  charge  or  C.  O.  D.  sales 
are  made,  particularly  during  the  inventory-taking  pe¬ 
riod,  which  are  not  deducted  from  the  book  figures. 

Two  rubber  stamps  should  be  used  at  stock  taking 
time,  one  marked  “Old  Stock”  and  another  “New 
Stock.”  All  invoices  received  during  the  week  previous 
and  the  week  following  the  taking  of  physical  inven¬ 
tory  should  be  stamped,  showing  whether  the  invoice 
covers  merchandise  taken  into  stock  or  “Old  Stock” 
merchandise,  or  whether  the  goods  have  been  marked 
and  placed  in  stock  after  inventory.  The  same  marking 
should  be  placed  upon  all  orders  for  mark-downs  going 
through  the  records  immediately  preceding  and  follow¬ 
ing  inventory. 

Goods  being  sold  on  consignment  should  be  checked 
up.  That  part  of  the  merchandise  which  is  sold  should 
be  charged  through  to  the  old  season’s  stock  and  the 
balance  of  the  consignment  listed  on  a  separate  inven- 
ton,'  sheet  set  aside  for  “Consigned  Merchandise.” 
While  a  record  of  this  consigned  merchandise  is  valu¬ 
able,  the  merchandise  itself  is  not  charged  to  the  de¬ 
partment  and  must  therefore  be  inventoried  separately. 

Returns  from  customers  affect  the  stock  records  by 
reducing  the  total  sales  and  increasing  the  physical 
stock.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  returns  have 
been  cleared  up.  the  stock  returned  to  the  department. 


(BINDING  SPACE) 


INVENTORY  TAG 


Serial  No. 
16789 


Called 

by 

Listed  Checked 

by  by 

Location 
of  Udse. 

DEPT. 

NO. 

Claesifi- 

cation 

Season 

DESCRli>Tl6S 

_ 

Date  of  listing:- 

(If  different  from  closing  date) 

QUANTITY 

UNIT 

(Yds.Poa 

Llstlnic) 

Total  Quantity 

Total  Sold 

Selling  Price,  per 
Unit: 

(bo  not  use) 

(Do  not  use) 

DEPT.  NO. 

NO.  16789 

Form  II — Tag 

This  tag  is  preferred  over  the  sheet  system  i>i  many  stores 
because  of  the  case  with  which  the  tags  can  be  grouped  to 
provide  many  desired  classifications  after  they  have  been  fig¬ 
ured.  They  are  assembled  into  “books”  by  adding  a  cardboard 
back  and  a  manila  cover  or  first  sheet.  A  “book"  can  represent 
a  given  classification  and  season  or  any  combination  desired. 
These  tags  are  printed  on  ine.rpensive  chemical  stock. 

and  the  credit  for  the  return  put  through  the  sales  au¬ 
dit  department,  before  taking  physical  stock. 

Sales  Auditing 

All  merchandise  sold,  whether  cash,  charge  or  C.O.D. 
must  be  carefully  checked  up  to  the  moment  of  taking 
stock,  and  the  sales  included  in  the  old  season. 

(Turn  to  page  28) 
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Truck  Owners  Like 

Walker 
Electric 
Trucks 

Because  ~ 

Drivers  accomplish  more  and 
do  it  easier. 

Less  “trouble  shooting”  for 
delivery  superintendents* 
Lower  cost  on  all  city  route 
deliveries. 

Chassis  depreciation  only 
10%  to  5%. 

Truck  equipment  always 
makes  a  fine  appearance. 
Fewer  substitute  trucks  to 
keep  up. 

Less  garage  ground  rent  to 
pay. 

Lower  insurance  to  pay. 
Electric  current  the  cheapest 
power — and  steadily  going 
lower. 

If  you  use  trucks  on  city  routes,  it  will 
pay  you  to  order  Walkers  now. 

■  shall  exhibit  at  the  New  York  National  Automobile  Show 

at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  Jan.  8  to  15,  1927 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 

BSSSSBSB8  LOWEST  trucking  cost  on  city  routes  SS5SSS8SS 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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It  is  necessary  to  use  a  slip  or  temporary  tag  for  each 
piece  of  yard  goods  measured,  and  list  upon  this  tag 
any  sales  made  after  the  bolt  has  been  measured.  (See 
Form  III.) 

Supply  Inventory 

The  supplies  on  hand  consist  of  items  purchased 
for  expense  purposes,  not  for  re-sale.  At  least  once 
each  year  a  complete  inventory  should  be  taken  of  these 
supplies. 


In  some  organizations,  C.  O.  D.  sales  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  sales  until  the  cash  is  collected  for  the  C.O.D. 
Where  this  system  of  auditing  is  used,  the  C.O.D.  sales 
should  be  analyzed,  and  the  amount  of  contingent  sales 
audited  by  departments,  this  amount  being  determined 
by  the  outstanding  C.O.D. ’s  for  which  the  cash  has  not 
yet  been  received,  and  stock  figures  adjusted. 

Merchandise  on  Approval 
in  stores  using  an  approval  system,  merchandise  re 
maining  in  the  hands  of  customers,  for  which  no  sale 
has  been  ma<le,  should  be  listed  on  inventory  sheets 
marked  “Out  On  Approval.”  As  this  merchandise  is 
still  a  part  of  the  store’s  stock,  it  should  be  included  jn 
the  final  figures. 

Merchandise  in  the  Wiinlows 
Any  merchandise  in  the  display  windows  should  be 
listed  on  separate  sheets  marked  "In  Window.”  This 
merchandise  should  be  included  in  the  final  figures. 

Stock  Rooms  and  Warehouse 
Merchandise  in  the  stock  rooms  and  warehouse  can 
be  taken  in  advance  of  the  other  inventory,  provided 
nothing  is  moved  into  forward  stock  in  the  interim. 
Selling  departments  should  transfer  from  the  stock 
room,  in  advance  of  inventory,  sufficient  forward  stock 
to  take  care  of  their  immediate  needs. 

The  Statistical  Department  (Stock  Records) 

For  a  store  operating  on  the  retail  inventory  method, 
the  statistical  department  should  prepare  a  reconcilation 
of  the  figures  showing  the  stocks  on  hand  by  depart¬ 
ments,  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  closing  hour  of  the 
physical  inventory.  Any  differences  between  the  final 
stock  figures  on  the  books,  and  the  physical  inventory 
appears  as  a  stock  shortage  or  overage.  Any  apparent 
stock  shortage  may  be  either  actual,  or  the  result  of 
improper  calculations,  or  errors  in  taking  physical  in¬ 
ventory.  One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
statistical  department  is  so  to  keej)  the  records  that  no 
differences  may  arise  due  to  incomplete  calculations. 

The  problem  of  stock  shortages  is  serious,  and  re¬ 
quires  special  study  within  each  store.  Some  main 
causes  of  stock  shortages  are  listed  in  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Controllers’  Congress,  June,  1923,  en¬ 
titled  “Retail  Inventory  Shortages  and  Remedies.”* 

Selling  Departments 

On  the  day  before  inventory,  all  stocks  on  the  shelves 
should  be  properly  arranged  acording  to  classification, 
styles,  price  lines,  etc.,  wherever  possible,  as  this  facil¬ 
itates  the  listing  of  stocks  and  the  possibility  of  errors 
m  classification.  Display  cases  should  be  put  in  order 
and  so  arranged  that  rapid  listing  is  made  possible. 

Measurement  of  Yard  Goods 
In  listing  stock  in  one  evening,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
yard  goods  measured  before  the  close  of  the  store.  A 
sufficient  number  of  measuring  machines  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Measuring  yard  goods  during  the  selling  period 
of  any  day  requires  much  care  to  avoid  errors  due  to 
the  sale  of  merchandise  from  pieces  already  measured 

*  “Retail  Inventory  Shtn-tages  and  Remedies.”  official  publication  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  225  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 

Price  $1.00.  (To  members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  50c.) 


TEMPORARY 

INVENTORY  SUP  K®  271911 


Selling  Price  per 
Item,  Yard  etc.— 


Stock  No. 


Season  Letter 


Original  Quantity 


ADD:  Quantity  Received 


LESS:  Quantity  Sold 


Final  Quantity 


ITEMS  SOLD 


ITEMS  RECEIVED 


square 

play 

buildii 

vista 

enoug 


The 
the  n 
zarus 
greate 
store 

Sue 
a  hac 
(lepar 


INVENTORY  SLIP  N?  271911 


Form  III — Temporary  Slip 

There  is  no  reason  why  supply  stocks  should  not  be 
inventoried  a  few  days  in  advance  of  taking  the  mer¬ 
chandise  inventory,  provided  the  proper  reconcilation 
is  made  with  the  book  figures.  (Turn  to  page  30.) 
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HERE  YOU  HAVE 
MORE  THAN  456,000 

square  feet  of  floor  area  ...  49  dis¬ 
play  windows  circling  three  side.s  of  the 
building  ...  an  unbroken  first  floor 
vista  of  409  feet  ...  a  tea-room  big 
enough  to  serve  350  afterncxin  shoppers 
•  .  .  yes,  even  a  circulating  library! 

Those  are  just  a  few  main  features  of 
the  new  remodeled  home  of  1'.  &  R.  I-a- 
zarus  S:  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  now  600  times 
greater  in  flixir  area  than  the  little  1851 
store  founded  hy  Simon  Lazarus. 

Such  huge  growth  in  76  years  proves 
a  background  of  service  which  must  have 
departed  from  the  usual.  What  was  it? 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Grand 

Sl'cchtl  Designs  of  Whiting  Celestialite  are 
Coz'ereJ  by  Patents  or  Patents  Pending 

Say  you  saw  it  in 


“First  consideration  to  the  customer’’ 
alxive  all  other  things  is  a  F.  &  R.  Lazar¬ 
us  ixdicy  which  has  been  carried  into  the 
newer  store  with  Whiting  Celestialite 
F'ixtures  which  relieve 
eyestrain,  diffuse  light, 
eliminate  glare,  make 
easier  the  comparison 
of  colors  and  provide 
the  nearest  man-made 
light  to  daylight. 

If  your  policy  is 
“customer  considera¬ 
tion,”  remcmlier  that 
goixl  light  lielongs  on 
the  list — and 

**Put  Your  Lighting 

Up  to  Whiting* 

Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York  City 

Celestialite  Glass  is  Manufactured  Under 
Gleason-Ticbout  Glass  CoinI'any's  Patents 
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Inventories  should  also  be  taken  of  the  findings  in  Extension  or  Figuring 

the  work  rooms.  These  are  listed  at  cost  and  usually  The  first  extension  on  the  sheets  is  made  on  the  stub 


consist  of  threads,  needles,  braids,  linings,  and  other 
small  articles  necessary  for  daily  use.  Merchandise  in 
the  Alteration  Work  Room  which  has  been  sold  and  is 
awaiting  alteration  should  not  be  included  in  the  Work 
Room  Inventory. 

Taking  and  Listing 

The  persons  assigned  to  the  taking  and  listing  of  the 
inventory  should  work  in  pairs,  one  person  to  call  and 
the  other  to  enter. 

The  instructions  for  taking  the  inventory  should  be 
carefully  read  by  all  parties  connected  with  the  listing 
and  counting.  (For  Instructions  for  Taking  Stock  see 
page  11  of  the  booklet,  “Precautions  at  Inventory 
Time,”  Vol.  XII,  No.  I,  Official  Publication  of  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  price  50c.  They  should  be  printed 
and  a  copy  given  to  each  person  taking  stock.) 

Each  sheet  should  be  filled  in  completely,  as  well 
as  each  column.  A  saving  can  be  accomplished  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  printer  place  on  each  sheet  the  date  and  depart¬ 
ment  number.  Quantities  or  units  should  always  be 
entered  in  the  same  unit  as  the  price,  and  yardage  should 
be  entered  in  fractions  of  eights,  and  dozens  in  twelfths. 

No  corrections  should  be  made  in  previous  entries, 
but  to  correct  an  error,  a  line  should  be  drawn  through 
the  incorrect  item  and  a  new  entry  made. 

To  facilitate  calculation,  and  if  not  at  variance  with 
previous  instructions  and  practice,  the  quantity  column 
(Column  4)  can  be  translated  into  single  units  and 
entered  in  unit  column  (Column  5)  so  that  the  unit 
column  and  the  price  column  are  quoted  in  the  same  unit 
figure.  This  makes  the  matter  of  calculation  merely  one 
of  multiplying  the  figures  in  the  unit  column  (Column 
5)  by  the  price  column  (Column  6).  Should  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  tally  quantities  for  any  one  unit,  it  should  not 
be  permissable  to  use  scratch  paper,  but  the  reverse  side 
of  the  inventory  sheets  should  be  used,  and  the  total 
quantity  entered  accordingly. 

In  case  the  store  is  taking  stock  at  both  cost  and  re¬ 
tail,  the  code  and  translated  cost  price  or  present  market 
price,  if  lower,  should  be  entered  at  the  time  of  listing. 
The  retail  method  is  so  simple  in  operation  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  know  or  list  the  cost  of  individual 
items  of  merchandise. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  an  independent  double-list¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  whenever  possible,  as  it  affords  a 
complete  double  check.  As  an  alternative,  where  one 
listing  is  made,  a  second  crew  should  follow  and  test 
the  sheets.  This  check  should  be  done  by  capable  per¬ 
sons. 

Upon  completion  of  the  inventory,  the  store’s  repre¬ 
sentative  should  collect  all  forms  and  check  them  with 
a  tally  making  sure  that  no  sheets  are  missing.  Any 
sheet  which  may  be  voided  should  be  O.  K.’d  by  the 
representative  of  the  office  and  turned  in  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  inventory. 

Where  inventories  are  first  taken  on  the  temporary 
inventory  slips,  deductions  may  be  listed  on  separate 
sheets,  plainly  marked  “Deductions,”  or  made  especial¬ 
ly  for  this  purpose.  These  deductions  are  figured  along 
with  the  inventory,  and  deducted  from  the  final  render¬ 
ing  of  the  total  physical  inventory  figure. 


to  the  extreme  right,  and  this  stub  totaled  on  each  I 
sheet.  The  stubs  are  then  detached  and  the  second  | 
extensions  are  made  on  the  main  part  of  the  sheets,  = 
and  totaled  on  each  page.  After  both  extensions  have  I' 
been  completed,  the  stub  totals  are  compared  with  the  i 
totals  on  the  main  sheet,  and  if  in  agreement,  the  figur¬ 
ing  is  presumed  to  be  correct. 

General  || 

After  the  total  inventory  has  been  determined,  it 
should  be  compared  with  the  book  inventory,  where 
the  retail  meth^  of  accounting  is  used.  If  the  differ-  t 
ence  is  insignificant,  an  adjustment  should  be  made  on  * 
the  books  to  bring  the  books  into  accord  with  the  phy¬ 
sical  inventory  taken.  If  the  difference  should  be  so 
large  as  to  be  questionable,  the  inventory  calculations 
should  be  audited  for  possible  errors,  particularly  the 
summary  and  the  reconcilation  of  the  book  figures,  and 
if  no  clerical  errors  are  found,  the  inventory  should  be 
re-taken,  so  that  any  adjustment  finally  made  may  be 
supported  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  management. 

Inventories  May  Be  Spread  Over  the  Year 

An  advantage  of  the  retail  method  of  stock  account-  I 
ing  not  primarily  anticipated  is  the  opportunity  of  ^ 
spreading  the  inventory  task  over  the  year  instead  of 
resorting  to  one  or  two  store-wide  inventories.  When 
both  the  physical  stock  and  the  stock  records  are  clearly 
departmentized,  it  is  practicable  to  take  the  stock  of 
one  or  more  departments  at  any  time  without  taking 
the  balance  of  the  store. 

Ready-to-wear  departments,  for  instance,  should  be 
inventoried  several  times  each  year,  whereas  yard  goods, 
hardware,  notions  and  similar  departments  need  be 
taken  but  once  or  twice.  There  is  no  reason  why  each 
inventory  taken  should  not  be  complete  and  conclusive, 
and  the  book  figures  adjusted  whenever  a  discrepancy 
is  disclosed,  although  many  controllers  feel  that  adjust¬ 
ments  should  accumulate  and  be  made  but  once  a  year. 

The  best  method  of  scheduling  year-round  inventor¬ 
ies  is  to  chart  the  book  figures  of  each  department’s  i 
stock  by  months,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  pick  out  as 
many  low  sp)ots  as  you  want  to  inventory.  This  offers 
the  advantage  of  taking  each  department  at  the  time 
when  its  stock  is  lowest.  Much  of  the  grand  rush  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  thus  avoided. 

Stores  closing  their  year  December  31st,  can  schedule 
for  that  date  the  departments  that  best  lend  themselves 
to  stock-taking  in  the  week  after  Christmas,  and  avoid 
such  departments  as  white  goods  where  the  stock  is 
heavy;  whereas  stores  closing  their  year  January  31st 
find  that  departments  such  as  toys  and  furniture  can  be 
taken  a  month  earlier,  and  yard-goods  and  the  gar¬ 
ment  departments  lend  themselves  well  to  the  January 
31st  inventory. 

Inventory  Can  Help  Merchandise  Manager 

After  an  inventory  has  served  its  primary  purpose 
it  can  be  used  in  other  ways  that  to  take  up  space  in  the  j 
filing  room.  Some  merchandise  managers  find  that  they 
are  able  to  get  enough  value  from  the  stock  analyses, 
which  any  live  controller  can  supply  from  the  wealth 
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of  data  contained  in  a  well-taken  inventor}',  to  re-pay 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  stock-taking. 

Some  of  the  by-products  of  a  good  inventory  are: 
Analysis  of  each  department’s  stock  by  classifications 
and  seasons,  compared  with  last  inventory. 

Comparison  of  per  cent  of  stock  by  classifications, 
with  per  cent  of  sales  by  classifications,  to  find  what 
lines  in  each  department’s  stock  are  producing  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  in  what  lines  a  disproportionate  amount  of  in¬ 
vestment  is  tied  up. 

Detailed  list  of  all  merchandise  over  a  certain  age  lim¬ 
it,  to  be  checked  up  monthly  thereafter  by  the  merchan¬ 
dise  office  until  the  old  stock  is  moved. 

Where  a  store  has  established  standard  minimum 
stock  by  classifications,  a  report  of  all  classes  that  are 
less  than  the  standard  minimum.  This  gives  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office  an  index  or  warning  to  look  into  certain 
lines  that  may  be  understocked  and  may  be  resulting  in 
lost  sales  or  dissatisfied  customers. 

Report  of  stock  shortages  by  departments. 

Merchants  Asked  to  Check  Acceptance  I 
of  "Wet”  Presents  hy  Buyers 

A  retiuest  for  cooperation  by  heads  of  business  in 
i  checking  the  use  of  intoxicants  for  entertainment  pur- 
1  poses  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Associa- 
j  tion.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge 
'  of  Prohibition  Enforcement  has  called  upon  business 
:  men  to  do  what  they  can  to  help  secure  observance 
;  of  the  law,  pointing  out  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
’  liquor  is  used  for  the  entertainment  of  customers  by 
i  manufacturers  and  that  the  bootleg  trade  finds  this  a 
I  profitable  outlet  because  of  the  high  prices  that  are 
I  paid. 

The  association,  realizing  that  it  is  a  delicate  matter 
:  to  discuss,  places  this  request  for  cooperation  before 
,  its  members.  The  heads  of  our  stores  can  help  by  ask- 
1  ing  their  executives  to  observe  the  law  in  their  contacts 
I  with  manufacturers  who  offer  such  entertainment.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  many  firms  which  sell  to 
:  retail  stores  provide  liquor  for  their  customers — ^this 
is  said  to  be  particularly  true  of  the  garment  trades. 
They  would  not  do  it  if  buyers  consistently  refused 
to  accept  the  offer  of  liquor. 

Leading  Store  Fixtures  Makers  Merge 
Into  One  Big  Organization 

4  Consolidation  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Com- 
;  pany  and  the  Welch- Wilmarth  Corporation  was  an- 
:  nounced  late  in  December.  This  merger  brings  to- 
,  gether  into  one  organization  two  of  the  leading  manu- 
;  facturers  of  store  fixtures.  The  new  corporation  will 
have  combined  resources  of  $1 1,000,000. 

The  business  will  be  conducted  under  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corporation.  It 
will  distribute  the  product  of  five  factories,  making  it 
;  the  largest  producer  of  store  fixtures  in  the  world. 
I  Samuel  D.  Young,  President  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Show  Case  Co.,  will  head  the  new  company.  Its  officers 
and  directors  will  be  representative  of  both  the  old 
I  organizations. 


Bigger  Sales  in  1927 
Are  Assured  With 
Good  Lighting 
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Experts  for  leading  department  stores  esti¬ 
mate  an  increase  of  5  to  89^  sales  with  good 
lighting  over  ordinary  illumination.  The  cheer¬ 
ful  surroundings  of  a  well-lighted  store  helps  to 
put  the  customer  in  a  buying  mood. 


Planetlites  Radiate  Cheerfulness 

The  success  of  Planetlite  from  the  standfwint  of  efficiency  is 
only  a  part  of  its  story.  Throughout  the  entire  series  of  Planet¬ 
lite  units,  the  same  scientific  principles  are  observ^  so  as  to 
insure  the  best  possible  quality  of  light  for  commercial  purposes. 

But  without  in  any  way  lessening  the  light  producing  qualities 
of  Planetlite,  ornament  has  been  added  to  basic  design  so  as  to 
make  Planetlite  suitable  for  installation  in  any  setting  regardless 
of  its  style  of  architecture  or  decoration. 

To  this  end  Planetlite  is  designed  in  Adam,  Gothic,  Decorative. 
Ecclesiastical  and  Renaissance  stvles. 

PLANETLITE  WITH  CELESTIAUTE  GLASS 
Patentad) 

When  desired,  Celestialite  Glass  Patented  bowls  may  be  had 
with  the  regulation  Planetlite  Equipmnt. 

Some  Satisfied  Maiaon  Blancha  Co..  New  Orlawis 
Users  of  BonwH  Teller  A  Co.,  New  York 

PLANETLITE  :  Goerice  Dept.  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Loaear  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Natkmal  Biacuit  Co.,  Prmcipal  CHiae 
Bedell  A  Co.,  Principal  CMae 
The  Hilton  Co.  Principal  Citiea 
Younc'a  Hat  Storea,  New  York 
Ruaaeka  New  5th  Ava.  Inc.,  New  York 

Hj^ETLITE  £?co 


342  Madison  Ave, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Is  Department  Store  Insurance  Cost  High 

Survey  Shows  Wide  Variation  in  Store  Risks  and  Hazards 
Finer  Classification  Needed  to  Reflect  True  Conditions 
By  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


vious  there  has  got  to  be  a  much  wider  use  of  automatic 
sprinklers  l)e{ore  department  store  losses  can  be  re¬ 
duced  and  there  is  practically  no  chance  of  obtaining  a 
lower  “occupancy  classification  charge”  until  depart¬ 
ment  stores  stop  burning  up  such  large  values  each 
year.  The  question  is :  "What  increase  in  stores  equip¬ 
ped  with  automatic  sprinklers  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  a  more  favorable  “occupancy  classification,” 
assuming  the  Insurance  Bureau  could  help  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  statistical  record  of  losses  and  premiums  on 
preferred  risks?” 

Stores  Pay  Big  Premiums 

It  is  hard  to  explain  why  so  many  stores  are  still 
unsprinklered.  The  industrial  business  is  far  ahead 
of  the  retail  trade  in  this  respect,  so  much  so  that 
the  fire  insurance  cost  on  a  sprinklered  industrial  aver¬ 
ages  from  one  third  to  one  half  that  of  a  sprinklered 
department  store. 

The  Insurance  Bureau  has  received  approximately 
five  hundred  "Preliminary  Sur\’ey  of  Fire  Risk”  ques¬ 
tionnaires  from  member  stores.  Each  blank  has  been 
answered  personally.  At  least  one  hundred  cases  have 
had  tentative  sprinkler  propositions  submitted,  show¬ 
ing  an  investment  return  of  from  to  40%  without 
capitalizing  at  all  the  needed  protection  obtained  there¬ 
by  against  loss  by  fire. 

Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  going  without  au¬ 
tomatic  sprinkler  protection  are: 

1.  “IFc  unll  giz'e  no  cotisidcration  to  any  pro¬ 
ject  invoking  capital  investment." 

This  statement  would  not  be  so  bad  if  concern  were 
expressed  regarding  the  return  on  new  capital  invested. 
It  is  because  no  consideration  of  capital  investment  will 
be  entertained  that  the  possible  excellent  return  on 
the  investment  frequently  goes  undiscovered.  We  have 
seen  many  cases  where  the  percentage  return  on  the 
investment  in  sprinklers  is  greater  than  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  business  itself. 

2.  “fIV  do  not  ozvn  the  building  and  there¬ 
fore  can  do  nothing  about  installing 
sprinklers." 

If  the  building  owner  will  not  cooi)erate  at  all  and 
if  the  store  has  only  a  short  term  lease,  the  problem, 
of  course,  is  made  very  difficult.  A  long  tenn  lease, 
however,  more  than  offsets  the  unwillingness  of  the 
owner  to  participate  in  the  proposition  for  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  case  where  sprinklers  will  not  jxiy  for  them¬ 
selves  in  six  or  seven  years  and  frequently  that  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  three  or  four  years. 

-Many  Leased  Stores  Sprinklered 

Of  5(X)  stores  re^wrted  on.  approximately  300  are 
equipped  with  sprinklers.  About  200  are  owned  by 
the  stores  and  300  leased.  About  60%  of  each  class, 
owned  or  leased,  are  sprinklered,  so  in  spite  of  the 


TWO  YEARS  study  of  Department  Store  Insurance 
by  the  Association’s  Bureau  shows  wide  variation 
in  risks  and  hazards  within  the  same  class  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Finer  classification  of  retail  risks  is  needed  in 
order  to  truly  reflect  existing  conditions. 

Department  store  insurance  premiums  are  distrib¬ 
uted  approximately  as  follows,  based  on  figures  obtain¬ 
ed  from  forty-five  complete  surveys: 

1.  Fire  and  Use  and  Occupancy  —  45% 

2.  Compensation  —  15% 

3.  Public  and  Elevator  Liability  —  UKr 

4.  Automobile  Insurance  —  lOCr 

5.  All  other  types  of  insurance  —  20% 

TOTAL  lOOVc 

In  a  general  way  it  can  be  said  that  nearly  half  of 
department  store  insurance  cost  (fire  and  use  and  occu¬ 
pancy)  is  high  or  low,  depending  on  the  attitude  of 
the  management  towards  fire  prevention  and  fire  pro¬ 
tection  and  precautions  taken  against  loss  by  fire  and 
consequent  interruption  of  business.  The  other  half  is 
also  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  management,  not  so  much  toward  the  phy¬ 
sical  risk  as  toward  control  of  accidents  and  production 
of  a  loss  record  better  than  the  average. 

Improvement  of  the  Risk 

What  about  improvement  of  the  physical  risk?  It  is 
true  that  a  large  majority  of  stores  are  housed  in 
buildings  of  brick  and  joist  or  so-called  “quick  burn¬ 
ing”  construction.  That  is  a  condition  which  must  be 
faced  for  it  cannot  be  changed  until  growth  of  the 
business  permits  the  erection  of  concrete  and  steel 
buildings,  generally  known  as  “fireproof.”  However, 
it  is  within  the  j)ower  of  a  very  large  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  protect  their  combustible  buildings  and  con¬ 
tents,  reduce  fire  insurance  cost  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds  and  at  the  same  time  almost  eliminate  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  loss  in  life  in  case  of  a  day  time  fire  during 
the  holiday  seasons. 

There  are  said  to  be  ten  thousand  department  stores 
in  the  country.  We  think  it  safe  to  say  there  are  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  stores  equipped  with 
automatic  sprinklers.  Not  only  is  this  lack  of  pro¬ 
tection  producing  an  excessive  fire  insurance  cost  for 
thousands  of  individual  stores  but  it  is  also  causing  a 
bad  loss  record  on  department  stores  as  a  whole.  The 
seven  or  eight  hundred  “good”  risks  have  to  help  carry 
the  load  of  twenty  millions  premiums  a  year,  for  just 
so  long  as  department  stores  collect  ten  millions  a  year 
on  losses  they  will  have  to  pay  twice  that  amount  each 
year  in  premiums. 

Take  the  sprinklered  risk  schedules  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities.  Fully  half  the  rate  is  due  to  the  “occu¬ 
pancy  classification  charge.”  Sprinklered  department 
stores  are  rated  fourth  out  of  five  general  occupanev 
classifications  and  pay  premium  accordingly.  It  is  ob¬ 
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lea.'O'l  store  difficulty,  it  apj^ars  that  of  the  first  300 
spriiiklered  stores  reported,  just  as  many  leased  stores 
have  Iteen  able  to  carry  out  the  sprinkler  program  as 
owned  stores. 

3.  Because  there  never  has  been  a  fire,  there 
is  frequently  expressed  a  feeling  of  immu¬ 
nity  from  fire. 

Of  the  500  stores  reported,  350,  or  about  70%,  are 
of  joist  or  “quick  burning”  construction.  Regardless 
of  past  experience,  every  one  of  these  stores  is  subject 
to  total  destniction  by  fire  and  needs  sprinkler  pro¬ 
tection  even  more  than  the  fewer  number  of  concrete 
or  “fireproof”  stores.  There  have  been  three  total 
losses  during  the  past  year  on  member  stores  of  joist 
construction,  all  unsprinklered. 

4.  “Our  business  is  not  large  enough  to 
xearrant  an  investment  in  sprinklers.” 

Sprinkler  cost  depends  on  floor  area  and  saving  in 
premiums  depends  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  build¬ 
ings.  furniture  and  fixtures,  merchandise  and  use  and 
occupancy.  There  is  no  certainty  at  all  that  a  business 
of  small  volume  is  eliminated  from  the  class  which  en¬ 
joys  an  attractive  investment  possibility. 

Of  the  500  stores  which  have  sent  in  survey  blanks, 
20Ci  have  a  volume  less  than  $500,000  and  100  from 
SRXl.CiOO  to  81,000.000.  Twenty-five  percent,  or  50, 
of  the  former  and  50%,  or  50.  of  the  latter  are  already 
sprinklered,  showing  that  an  appreciable  number  of 
stores  under  $1,000,000  business  have  analyzed  the 
sprinkler  possibility  and  found  it  workable  and  at¬ 
tractive. 

Based  on  45  detailed  insurance  surveys  ami  analysis 
of  5(X)  store  risks,  tiV  knoxo  of  no  single  dez'elopment 
in  department  store  insurance  which  will  produce  such 
favorable  results  as  the  installation  of  automatic  sprink¬ 
lers.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  individual  store  in¬ 
stalling  sprinklers  but  to  retail  business  as  a  whole, 
for  until  sprinkler  protection  is  more  universally  adopted 
by  department  stores,  there  is  little  chance  of  even  the 
best  stores  being  rated  better  than  at  present,  that  is, 
fourth  out  of  five  general  occupancy  classifications. 

A  later  article  will  discuss  the  second  half  of  de¬ 
partment  store  insurance  cost  comprising  all  classes  of 
insurance  except  fire  and  use  and  occupancy. 


Two  Interesting  Bulletins  Available 
on  Proper  Methods  of  Crating 

The  Freight  Container  Bureau  of  the  American 
Railway  Association  has  issued  a  bulletin  of  general 
information  on  crating.  This  bulletin  explains  clearly 
how  crates  should  be  constructed  to  obtain  maximum 
protection  to  the  merchandise  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  material.  Those  interested  in  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  bulletin  should  write  to  the  above  bureau  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  at  30  \'esey  Street,  New 
\ork.  for  M-4855,  Bulletin  No.  6. 

Another  bulletin  on  Crating  Furniture  for  Transpor¬ 
tation  by  express  has  been  issued  by  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company.  Requests  for  copies  of  this 
bulletin  should  be  addressed  to  the  American  Railway 
^xpress  Co.,  Department  of  Public  Relations,  46  Trin¬ 
ity  Place,  New  York. 


Out  of  the 
Way  Places 

A  penthouse,  a  closet,  a  storeroom — 
out  of  the  way  places,  inadequately 
heated — are  danger  spots  in  a  sprinkler 
system. 

During  the  winter,  freezing  is  the 
cause  of  much  sprinkler  leakage  dam¬ 
age. 

Check  up  on  your  sprinkler  system. 
Make  sure  that  there  are  no  sections  un¬ 
protected  from  the  cold  and,  of  course, 
do  not  overlook  the  surest  protection 
against  loss,  a  Continental  Sprinkler 
Leakage  Insurance  Policy. 


{  The ’’AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city. 


American  E\gle 

3/ifCONTINEmAL 

Fidelity-Phenk 
First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Bghty  Maiden  Lane,  Newl^rtiNY. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STURM, CKatrman  of  tKo  Boards 
PAUL  L.HAlD.Prcsidant 
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”Who  Knew  Not  Joseph” 

"And  Joseph  Died  and  His  Brethren  and  All  That  Generation  .  .  .  . 
Now  There  Arose  Up  a  New  King  of  Egypt,  Which  Knew  Not  Joseph” 
By  Suzanne  Ashley  Brett,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
Part  II 


This  is  the  concluding  installment  of  the  article  on 
Community  Advertising,  by  Mrs.  Brett.  The  first  part 
.  appeared  in  the  December,  1926  issue. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  first  installment  of 
this  aricle  on  Community  Advertising,  there  comes 
to  my  desk  for  review  a  new  and  valuable  book,  by 
Hugh  E.  Agnew,  A.  B.,  M.  Pd.,  Professor  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York  University,  entitled  “Cooperative 
Advertising  by  Competitors.” 

Professor  Agnew  presents  the  achievements  of  Trade 
Associations  and  Community  Organizations  in  forward¬ 
ing  group  advertising  by  competitors  and  by  local  com¬ 
munities.  He  includes  in  his  book,  plans  and  promo¬ 
tions  for  the  organization  of  such  campaigns  and  sug¬ 
gests  the  proper  technique  to  be  used  in  carrying  them 
out.  Retail  Merchants’  Associations  will  find  great 
assistance  in  this  volume  in  planning  their  campaigns. 
Professor  Agnew  helps  to  clear  away  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  subject  of  “Cooperative  Advertising  and 
Cooperative  Marketing,”  and  emphasizes  the  great 
necessity  of  making  an  intelligent  distinction  between 
the  advertising  that  competitors  do  for  their  common 
benefit  and  that  which  is  done  by  great  cooperative 
marketing  associations  such  as  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Association  and 
others. 

He  says:  “Cooperative  advertising  has  been  used  to 
designate  the  kind  of  advertising  that  is  done  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  in  which  the  expense  is  shared.” 
Before  any  promotional  plan  is  decided  upon  by  a 
group  of  merchants,  they  should  understand  that  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  their  success  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  organizing. 

Organizing  Ability  Needed 
I  again  quote  from  Professor  Agnew’s  book:  “To 
present  a  program  to  which  competitors  will  subscribe 
for  joint  action  by  individuals  or  firms  which  have 
habitually  been  antagonistic  requires  a  high  grade  of 
organizing  ability  combined  with  a  great  abundance  of 
tact.  If  the  object  is  group  advertising,  the  question 
immediately  is  raised:  ‘Am  I  to  put  up  money  for 
advertising  that  will  benefit  all  these  other  fellows,  who 
won’t  even  join  the  association,  as  much  as  it  will  benefit 
me  ?’  ” 

Retail  Merchants’  Associations  will  find  five  well 
defined  methods  of  raising  funds  explained  in  detail. 
These  five  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Solicitation  by  voluntary  contribution.  (Each  one 
asked  to  donate  as  he  would  to  a  charity.) 

2.  A  tax  on  the  output  on  commodity  basis,  assess¬ 
ments  being  made  according  to  the  previous  year’s 
output. 

3.  Advertising  expenses  are  met  by  a  percentage  of 
sales.  This  plan  is  open  to  serious  criticism. 


4.  The  cost  of  advertising  is  paid  out  of  the  budget. 

(This  method  is  not  extensively  used.) 

5.  A  combination  of  different  methods  of  assessment. 

The  entire  investment  plan  used  in  the  “Save  th« 
Surface”  campaign  is  given  in  detail. 

While  Professor  Agnew  deals  primarily  with  Co¬ 
operative  Advertising  as  applied  to  cities  and  manu¬ 
facturing  groups,  yet  merchants  will  gain  valuable  in¬ 
formation  from  a  study  and  application  of  the  outlines 
presented  in  this  book. 

The  San  Francisco  Promotion 
In  San  Francisco  the  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  E.  Neustadt,  pub^ 
lished  a  Spring  Opening  Bulletin. 

“The  plans  for  the  United  Spring  Opening  were 
worked  out  by  a  Committee  of  Six,  representing  the 
Dry  Goods  Association,  Clothiers,  Shoe  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Mission  Street  Merchants  Association, 
all  of  whom,  are  affiliated  within  our  federation.  Per¬ 
haps  because  of  •  our  method  of  organization  we  can 
hope  for  better  coordination  among  all  the  merchants 
than  could  otherwise  be  effected. 

“The  railroads  cooperated  by  granting  fare  and  one- 
third  rate  on  round-trip  tickets  on  all  points  in  North¬ 
ern  California,  and  by  placing  our  posters  in  all  rail¬ 
road  stations.  Slides  were  run  in  all  motion  picture 
theatres  throughout  this  territory  and  hotels  everywhere 
likewise  gave  our  posters  a  good  showing.  The  news¬ 
papers  cooperated  wholeheartedly,  giving  ample  space 
to  the  publicity,  which  was  gotten  out  by  a  special 
publicity  man.  At  the  time  of  the  opening  every  news¬ 
paper  ran  both  special  pictures  and  special  style  texts, 
prepared  by  the  publicity  director  in  conjunction  with 
the  experts  in  the  stores. 

“Every  store  ran  its  own  advertisements  and  all  of 
them  made  their  announcements  at  the  same  time — these 
appearing  on  February  27th,  the  invitation  to  see  the 
unveiling  of  the  windows  on  February  27th  and  28th, 
and  the  general  Spring  Opening  display  advertisements 
on  Sunday,  March  1st.  It  was  suggest^  that  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  be  included  in  the  scheme  by  using  the  same 
slogan — “San  Francisco  the  Style  Center  of  the  West.” 

The  windows  were  re-decorated  Friday  night,  Feb¬ 
ruary  27th,  and  unveiled  at  11  A.  M.  Saturday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th,  remaining  decorated  until  about  Wednesday 
of  the  following  week,  the  first  three  days  of  which, 
it  was  hoped,  would  result  in  some  real  shopping  from 
the  influx  of  out-of-town  visitors,  who  were  expected 
to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion. 

“We  realized  at  the  outset  that  this  would  be  a  long 
campaign  and  that  the  results  would  not  at  once  be 
reflected  in  the  sales.  San  Francisco  always  has  been 
the  style  center  and  the  merchants  were  merely  at¬ 
tempting  to  strengthen  that  conception  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  all  over  the  State  by  this  display,  whicli, 
due  to  its  great  success,  will  probably  be  made  a  semi¬ 
annual  event.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  extend  the 
circle  of  influence  and  also  to  re-establish  more  regu¬ 
lar  selling  seasons,  which  over-keen  competition  has 
broken  down  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  total  cost  of  the  campaign  was  approximately 
$2,500,  and  this  amount  was  prorated  among  the  mer¬ 
chants  through  their  respective  trade  organizations. 
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rHIS  YEAR  the  Underwood  Exhibit  at  the  Annual 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention,  February  7th  to  nth,  will 
be  especially  worthy  of  a  visit  from  the  busy  executive. 

On  display  will  be  representative  models  of  the  Under' 
wood  Bookkeeping  Machine  for  dry  goods  accounting. 
Equally  important,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  executive, 
will  be  the  accounting  systems  used  by  well  known  retailers 
the  country  over  —  from  the  mammoth  department  store 
to  the  moderately  sized  specialty  shop. 

Representatives,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
met  in  retail  dry  goods  accounting,  will  be  on  hand  to 
discuss  these  systems,  and,  if  you  desire,  the  application  to 
your  own  accounting. 

A  visit  to  the  Underwood  Exhibit,  Booth  1,  will  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way. 


Customers’  Accounts 
Ledger  and  Bills 

Vendors’  Accounts 

Hfmittance  and 
Voucher  Systems 

Departmental 

Distribution 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Inc. 

UNDERWOOD  BUILDING  a  NEW  YORK. 

branches  in  all  Principal  OlifS 


UNDERWOOD 

Bookkeeping  Machine 
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Trades  that  have  no  particular  seasonal  or  style  ap¬ 
peal  were  not  asked  to  contribute  financially,  but  were 
requested  to  decorate  their  windows  as  attractively  as 
possible.  Moreover,  this  was  strictly  a  city-wide  affair, 
with  the  district  organizations  playing  as  full  a  part 
as  those  of  the  downtown  organizations. 

Schenectady  Plans 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  staged  a  uniform  Spring  Open¬ 
ing  including  a  window'  display  prize  contest.  This  was 
directed  by  the  Merchants  Bureau  of  the  Schenectady 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was  responsible  for  the 
events. 

The  results  noted  satisfactory  stimulus  in  all  stores 
after  the  formal  openings.  Merchants  found  the  uni¬ 
form  spring  displays  and  opening  accelerated  not  only 
an  early  but  a  consistent  demand  for  merchandise.  The 
style  emphasis  dominated  and  prices  were  secondary. 
The  motive  for  the  window  display  contest  was  to  im¬ 
prove  window  frontage  in  the  city.  It  was  especially 
successful  in  the  smaller  stores,  the  majority  of  which 
do  not  emjjloy  professional  trimmers.  All  the  windows 
were  unveiled  simultaneously.  Fashion  inforniation  was 
broadcasted  over  the  radio. 

The  following  plan  first  worked  out  on  paper  was 
strictly  followed : 

1.  Preliminary  circular  letter  to  merchants  with  out¬ 
line  of  program. 

2.  Conference  of  Merchants  Bureau  with  chairman, 
committees  and  sub-c<>mmittees  with  decision  on 
definite  plans. 

3.  Newspaper  announcements  of  formal  openings  and 
window  display  competitions. 

4.  All  stores  entering  divided  into  fifteen  different 
classes,  women's  apparel  and  millinery  placed  in 
individual  classes.  A  total  of  85  awards  were  made. 

Rules  of  the  Contest :  “Each  window  entered  must 
show  a  display  window  card  indicating  the  class  in 
which  window  is  entered ;  each  window  should  be 
trimmed  prior  to  March  17,  7  p.  m.,  that  windows,  if 
lK)ssible,  should  be  kept  curtained  or  veiled  until  the 
‘official’  unveiling  at  7  p.  m.  on  the  17th ;  that  all  win¬ 
dows  in  the  contest  be  kept  lighted  from  7  p.  m.  to  11 
p.  m.  on  the  formal  opening  night;  that  the  window 
displays  be  kept  intact  during  the  uniform  spring  open¬ 
ing  on  the  18th,  19th  and  20th,  and  that  after  the  stores 
had  been  presented  the  respective  awards,  that  these 
awards  should  be  displayed  in  the  windows.” 

The  last  rule  was  as  follows : 

“Do  not  fail  to  mention  in  your  advertising  the  fact 
that  you  are  participating  in  the  window  display  contest 
and  uniform  spring  opening.” 

OUTLINE  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  A 
COOPERATIVE  CAMPAIGN 

A  special  committee  should  be  appointed  to  plan  a 
program  of  retailing  events  for  a  year  together  with  a 
budget  of  costs  and  a  plan  by  which  the  money  could 
be  raised.  The  following  sales  arguments  may  be  used : 

1.  Sell  your  city  as  a  shopping  center,  that  the  retail 
business  shall  be  increased. 

2.  Devise  plans  to  bring  more  people  into  the  city 
and  educate  them  to  what  the  retail  merchants 
offer. 

3.  The  purpose  is  to  make  your  city  a  larger  retail 
center. 


4.  The  purjx)se  is  to  sell  your  city  to  its  citizens. 

5.  To  create  a  pride  in  your  city  as  a  retail  center. 

6.  Stimulate  increased  co-operation  between  all  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  section. 

7.  The  point  is  to  put  over  the  idea  that  the  buying 

public  which  patronize  the  retail  store  would  find 
everything  in  their  home  city  that  they  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  elsewhere.  ! 

8.  If  the  peak  of  buying  comes  on  Saturday,  it  would  j 
be  well  to  devise  a  plan  to  distribute  the  burden 

of  the  week  in  order  to  get  a  better  balanced  trade.  \ 

Some  merchants  have  found  that  their  plan  of  co- : 
operation  has  worked  out  better  through  the  incorpor¬ 
ation  of  this  retailing  proposition  under  the  name  of 
“Better  Business  Bureau”  of  merchants,  keeping  the 
funds  of  the  city  separate  from  all  other  funds,  also  j 
electing  a  treasurer  who  will  receive  and  distribute; 
these  funds  under  the  direction  of  a  properly  organized  i 
committee.  .  i 

Method  of  Financing 

A  careful  survey  of  similar  events  in  other  cities,  to 
promote  better  business  through  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  events,  shows  that  solicitation  for  funds  | 
should  be  done  by  the  merchants  themselves  through  i 
appointed  committees  representing  the  retail  organiz-  J 
ations  cooperating.  Also  that  retailing  districts  should 
be  divided  into  sections  to  l)e  canvassed  by  these  special 
committees.  Furthermore,  funds  raised  for  this  purpose 
should  cover  the  entire  year’s  program  and  not  be  des¬ 
ignated  for  each  separate  event. 

Each  individual  merchant’s  effort  covering  the  time  | 
of  these  events  should  dovetail  into  the  general  plan 
in  their  advertising  window  display  and  store  decora¬ 
tions. 

To  make  the  plan  successful,  there  should  be  a  check¬ 
ing  up  of  all  local  social  events  in  the  city,  holidays,; 
etc.,  and  advertising  and  plans  of  the  retailers  should ; 
conform  to  the  plan  for  these  different  special  occas¬ 
ions.  It  is  most  important  that  each  individual  merchant 
be  fully  informed  in  advance  so  that  the  individual 
effort  would  make  a  united  and  collective  whole.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  employ  some  person  to  give 
his  or  her  time  to  the  many  details  which  naturally  arise ; 
such  as  supervision  of  advertising,  all  press  publicity, 
relaying  information  to  (merchants,  etc.  Prominent, 
speakers  should  be  secured  to  address  the  merchants  on  j 
special  subjects  of  the  year’s  program.  * 

Outside  Cooperation 

It  is  wise  to  plan  cooperation  with  every  civic,  social, 
educational  and  other  organizations  and  conventions 
which  may  center  in  the  city’s  activities  during  the  year. 
To  utilize  public  parades,  etc.  for  the  advertising  of: 
your  program,  it  is  important  to  enlist  the  press  from 
the  beginning  and  if  possible  ask  them  to  donate  certain 
space  for  well  written  press  notices.  In  addition  to  the 
display  advertising,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
budget. 

Each  group  of  stores  in  every  city  will  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  adjust  expenditures  proportionately.  The  in-j 
dividual  assessment  is  not  large  when  compared  with 
the  results  achieved.  If  the  individual  merchant  will; 
check  back,  he  will  find  that  in  a  year’s  time,  he  person¬ 
ally  will  have  subscribed  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  vari-i 
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OUS  charities  and  different  civic  events  as  is  requested 
in  the  budget. 

*  *  ♦ 

READING  REFERENCES 

“Coot'crative  Advertising  By  Competitors’’  by  Hugh  E. 
Agneie.  A.  B.,  M.  Pd.,  Professor  of  Advertising,  Ncie  York 
"university.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Nezv  York. 

'‘Community  Advertising”  by  Don  E.  Mozvry,  A.  B.,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  .Madison  fUis.,  .dssoeiation  of  Commerce.  Cant¬ 
well  Pres.s,  Madison,  lYis. 

"Trade  at  Home  Campaign” — A  service  for  the  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  prepared  by 
the  Sales  Promotion  Diz’ision. 

"Snnhnry  .Merchandises  a  Stock  of  Friendliness”  by  Martin 
Keet.  Secretary.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Siinbury,  Pa.  Sec 
14 — The  Bulletin.  December  1924. 

".4  Good  Statement  on  .Hotne  Buying  for  Distribution  by 
Merehan:.-" — See  page  7.  The  Bulletin.  November.  1926. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


BUYER 

Number  of  years  experience  in  three  well  known  department 
stores.  Capable  of  buying  and  merchandising  jewelry,  silver¬ 
ware.  leather  goods,  umbrellas,  neckwear,  domestics.  Available 
after  February  1st.  1-1. 

CONTROLLER 

Excellent  background.  Desires  to  locate  in  the  east  as 
Controller  of  a  store  doing  three  to  five  millions  yearly,  or  as 
.\ssistant  Controller  of  a  larger  organization.  Voluntarily 
terminating  present  connection  for  wider  opportunity  Februarv 
1st.  1-2. 

MEN’S  CLOTHING  BUYER 

Long  experience.  Former  connections  with  outstanding  men’s 
specialty  store  and  two  large  metropolitan  department  stores. 
Good  references.  1-3. 

MERCHANDISER 

An  experienced  executive  with  an  enviable  record  covering 
eighteen  years  in  the  electrical  and  radio  lines  is  seeking  a 
connection,  preferably  in  the  merchandising  department  of  some 
progressive  department  store.  Up  to  the  present  time  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  in  the  manufacturing  and  sales  end  and  not  in  the 
retail.  Age  37;  married;  well  educated;  American  born; 
good  credentials.  1-4. 

MERCHANDISE  MAN.\GER 

For  past  sixteen  years  has  been  buying  and  merchandising 
main  floor  departments.  Boston  and  New  York  experience. 
Seeks  opportunity  with  large  store.  Aggressive  sales  promo¬ 
ter.  1-5. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Executive  with  excellent  record.  For  past  twelve  years 
with  two  prominent  metropolitan  department  stores.  Success¬ 
ful  organizer  and  capable  of  obtaining  results  without  adding 
undue  expenses  to  business.  Age  40.  Open  for  immediate 
connection.  1-6. 

INTEREST  IN  BUSINESS  SOUGHT 

Department  store  executive,  associated  for  over  twenty  years 
with  leading  retail  institutions  and  with  thorough  knowledge 
in  administration  end  of  business,  desires  to  join  aggressve 
organiption  in  an  executive  capacity  with  the  understanding 
that  alter  one  year  of  pleasant  association  a  substantial  interest 
can  be  bought  in  the  business.  Exchange  of  references  all- 
important.  1-7 


Handling 

Throwing  china  and  glass¬ 
ware  down  chutes  is  a  costly 
sport!  Even  with  the  protection 
of  baskets,  corrugated  cartons  or 
fibre  boxes,  breakage  is  terrific. 
Conveyors  smash  the  stuff,  too. 
You  have  to  truck  these  fragiles 
from  packing  to  delivery  sections. 

But  that’s  expensive — far  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  It  chokes  aisles;  slows  up 
production;  invites  breakage.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  know  the  effect  of  these 
wastes  on  the  annual  statement, 
and  welcome  such  an  improvement 

as  Vhe  UNION  BOX  BAG! 

'’Tjhe  BOX  BAG  packing-system 
gives  maximum  safety  at  minimum 
container  cost.  Breakables,  packed 
in  ^he  BOX  BAG,  can  be  thrown 
down  chutes  and  handled  on  con¬ 
veyors  in  perfect  safety.  Trucking 
disappears,  and  breakage  is  prac¬ 
tically  eliminated. 

"Che  UNION  BOX  BAG  is  now  in  success¬ 
ful  use  in  leading  stores  the  country  over. 

The  ease  of  installing  ‘Uhe  BOX  BAG  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  economies  resulting  from 
its  use,  will  be  explained  gladly  to  inter¬ 
ested  executives.  Address: 

THE  BOX  BAG  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  BAG  &  PAPER  CORPORATION 

ManufaciurerM  of  \Vrapping  Papor,  Paper  Bags  Paper  Sacha 
GENERAL  OFFICESd  WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  ■  NEW  YORK 
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Basing  Delivery  Compensation  on  Performance 

A  Plan  Is  Suggested  Which  Rewards  Employees  in  Relation 
To  Their  Efficiency  and  the  Care  They  Give  Their  Trucks 

By  R.  K.  Havighorst,  United  Parcel  Service  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  late  viscount  Bryce,  in  one  of  his  comment¬ 
aries  on  the  American  Government,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  one  of  its  faults  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  “all  sails  and  no  anchor.” 

However  much  we  may  dissent  from  this  particular 
opinion  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  able  Briton 
tersely  outlined  the  proper 
fundamentals  for  almost 
any  line  of  endeavor. 

W'ithout  adequate  propell¬ 
ing  energy  and  equally  de¬ 
pendable  retarding  facili¬ 
ties,  no  enterprise  can 
function  progressively. 

“Eight  cylinders  and  four 
wheel  brakes”  might  serve 
as  a  fit  motto  for  all  com¬ 
mercial  effort. 

Basis  of  Payment 

In  your,  formulation  of 
wage  payment  schemes 
for  your  delivery  men,  it 
is  most  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  above 
phrase  serve  as  a  gauge. 

The  straight  time  basis, 
which  on  account  of  its 
deceptively  easy  applica¬ 
tion,  prevails  most  gener¬ 
ally,  lacks  energizing  in¬ 
centive  of  any  kind  and 
typifies  the  treadmill.  The 
straight  piece  rate  in  this 
field  as  in  most  others  has 
for  its  symbol  the  govern¬ 
orless  engine  likely  to 
wreck  itself  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

The  compromise  solu¬ 
tion  is  one  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  purpose 
of  the  work,  the  means  of 
its  performance,  as  well  as 
the  task  itself.  It  is  not  to 
l)e  applied  without  detailed 
study,  but  when  in  effect  it 
will  repay  quickly  the  cost 
'  of  its  calculation.  The  purpose  of  delivery  work,  name¬ 
ly  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  an  unfinished  store 
transaction,  is,  of  course,  paramount.  The  cost  of  its 
performance  is  a  function  of  (1)  the  number  of  such 
transactions  which  can  be  made  by  each  delivery  unit 
(driver  and  machine)  during  a  delivery  day,  and  (2) 
the  number  of  operations  which  the  driver  can  conserve. 
For  best  results  these  two  subdivisions  of  cost  should 


be  calculated  and  applied  separately,  particularly  for 
the  information  of  the  driver,  as  it  is  essential  that  he 
Ik;  able  to  discern  the  golden  mean  which  is  productive 
of  low  cost,  high  earnings  and  a  fair  working  day. 

And  now  for  the  means  to  be  employed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end.  Every  route  in  the  delivery  territory 

must  be  studied.  The 
numljer  of  deliveries  which 
can  be  made  by  a  driver 
working  at  a  fair  rate  of 
speed  must  be  found  to  set 
up  a  standard  for  each 
route.  The  number  of  de¬ 
liveries  which  can  be  made 
on  any  route  in  a  day  will 
vary  with  the  number  of 
apartment  houses,  number 
of  C.  O.  D.s  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered,  the  type  of  payment, 
traffic  conditions,  distance 
between  stops,  etc.  It  is 
these  factors  which  must 
be  studied  to  determine  a 
standard  of  work  on  each 
route.  The  resulting  data 
will  show  also  how  many 
deliveries  a  man  must 
make  in  each  territory  to 
accomplish  the  same 
amount  of  work  as  the 
men  in  other  territories 
for  which  all  will  receive 
the  same  base  pay. 

Studying  Routes 

The  investigation  should 
be  conducted  by  a  trained 
observer  on  the  seat  of  the 
delivery  truck  noting  data 
as  to  time  elapsing  for 
driving,  selecting  parcels 
and  making  the  delivery. 
His  tools  are  the  stop 
watch,  speedometer  and 
pencil.  The  analysis  of  his 
data  makes  possible  the 
calculation  of  ideal  per¬ 
formance  for  each  section 
of  the  territory.  Although  each  route  should  be  given 
its  time  study,  usually  the  investigation  of  six  or  eight 
routes  will  furnish  sufficient  information  to  determine 
the  standards  for  all  routes.  Further,  when  this  work 
has  been  completed,  no  changes  in  route  boundary  will 
greatly  disturb  the  route  standards  themselves  and  small 
changes  can  be  made  by  a  simple  adjustment  which 
will  keep  the  figures  fair  from  all  standpoints. 


STATEMENT 

UNITED  PARCEL  SERVICE 

^auonsi 

Earned  on  Car  No. 

„  .. 

. 

2%  for  Regular  Attendance 

Credit  Balance  froa  Laet  Month 
(Reeerve  for  Tire*  and  Repairs) 

TOTAL  CREDITS 

DEDUCTIONS: 

Debit  Balance  from  Laet  Month 

Weakly  P»r  Recaieed 

Coat  Car  No.  .  ae  follow*: 

EqnaHsation  Charge  Fat  Age 

Caaolinc 

oa 

Repair* 

Tire* 

Proportion  of  Cost.  Estra  Car  No. 

. 

.  . 

Lo**e*  and  Infraction  of  Rule*: 

" 

TOTAL  DEDUCTIONS 

Bonus  Enrned  to  End  of  Month 

Less:  Reserve  for  Tires  and  Re¬ 
pairs  (Carried  to  Next  Month) 

Bonus  Payable  Now 

Debit  Balance  Carried  to  Next  Mo. 

_ 

Form  Used  by  United  Parcel  Service 
Showing  Drivers’  Record 
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The  operating  costs  of  any  car  depend  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the  inher¬ 
ent  interest  taken  by  the  operator.  If  no  greater  stimu¬ 
lus  is  given  than  non-constructive  criticism  with  the 
occasional  discharge  of  a  particularly  flagrant  offender, 
the  unit  costs  will  remain  comparatively  high,  as  the 
only  control  of  maintenance  cost  will  lie  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  shop,  whereas  the  prevention  of  the  need  of 
maintenance  is  the  true  goal. 

Such  a  goal  is  capable  of  achievement  from  such 
studies  as  are  described  above.  A  budget  operating  cost 
can  be  outlined  covering  fuel,  lubricant,  tire,  brake, 
repair  and  depreciation  factors.  The  depreciation 
charge,  which  for  the  information  of  the  driver  is 
known  as  an  equalization  charge,  properly  places  the 
old  and  new  car  on  a  parity.  The  saving  from  the 
budget  can  be  shared  with  the  driver  on  any  basis  de¬ 
sired,  usually  once  in  each  month,  reserving  a  fund  at 
first  to  take  care  of  “anticipated  maintenance”  so  that 
repair  bills  may  be  cared  for  without  the  discouraging 
reduction  of  morale  experienced  from  a  cessation  of 
bonus  earnings  caused  by  a.  sudden  shop  charge.  A 
regular  small  bonus  when  earned  through  average 
merit  is  far  superior  to  fluctuating  earnings,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  incompetent 
writes  his  own  ticket  and  wields  his  own  axe. 

The  package  production  bonus,  which  is  calculated 
and  paid  separately,  is  based  on  the  same  time  study. 


taking  into  consideration  the  average  mileage  to  and 
from,  as  well  as  on  the  route,  the  type  of  buildings 
and  comparative  C.  O.  D.  and  paid  packages. 

The  total  remuneration  is  calculated  on  a  per  pack¬ 
age  basis  and  the  regular  weekly  drawing  account  sub¬ 
tracted  from  it  when  monthly  computations  are  made. 
Fixed  deductions  from  bonus  earnings  are  the  penalties 
for  dereliction  of  duty. 

Art  Principles  Affecting  Retailing 
Are  Described  in  New  Book 

ART  IX  EVERY  DAY  LIFE;  by  Harriet  and  Vetta 
Goldstein;  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
Cloth;  4f>5  pp;  $3.50. 


The  principles  of  art  as  they  are  related  to  store 
decoration,  costume  design  and  advertising  are  de¬ 
scribed  graphically  in  this  interesting  book.  Nearly  300 
illustrations  are  used  to  demonstrate  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  color  and  design  in  the  home  and  in 
the  store. 

Primarily  a  text  book  for  students  of  art  and  home 
economics,  it  makes  a  valuble  reference  book  for  sales 
people  and  advertisers,  as  well  as  for  training  personnel. 
There  is  much  in  the  Ixiok  which  has  direct  application 
to  art  in  costume  design,  decoration  of  store  interior, 
window  display  and  advertising  layout. 


Constructive  Auditing 


An  independent  audit  is  to  be  regarded  al¬ 
ways  as  the  means  to  valuable  advice  from 
the  auditor  or  auditing  firm. 

Too  often,  auditing  service  ends  with  the 
rep>ort  of  the  financial  condition  of  (name) 
as  of  (date). 

Auditors  should  be  equipped — and  should 
be  employed — to  offer  recommendations  in 
connection  with  method,  policies,  financing, 
etc.;  to  furnish  comparative  statistics  in¬ 
telligently  prepared;  to  point  out  how  mis¬ 
takes  and  waste  may  be  eliminated,  and 


pitfalls  avoided. 

Of  course,  every  audit  should  be  a  De¬ 
tailed  Audit.  But  whether  it  be  Detailed, 
Semi- Detailed  or  Balance  Sheet,  it  can, 
and  should  be  made  to,  serve  as  the  basis 
not  only  of  the  financial  report,  but  also  of 
constructive  help. 

With  the  business  man’s  appreciative  under¬ 
standing  of  this  help,  and  the  cooperation 
of  progressive  Public  Accountants,  Audit¬ 
ing  becomes  Constructive  and  offers  its 
greatest  value. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 


NIW  VOKK 

•UrFALO 

MOCHCSTKR 

•ORTON 

PROVIDKMCC 

PHILADILPHIj 


•  ALTIMORI 

WASHINOTON 

RICHMOND 

CLKVCLANO 

CINCINNATI 

TOLEDO 

COLUMBUS 


PITTSBUROH 

YOUNGSTOWN 

ERIE 

AKRON 

CANTON 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 


DETROIT 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

KALAMAZOO 

WHEELING 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 


DENVER 

SAN  PRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
JACKSON 


NEW  ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
PORT  WORTH 
SAN  ANTONIO 
WACO 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

A  Description  of  Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking  Methods 
With  Suggested  Forms — The  Seventh  Article  in  the  Series 

By  A.  C.  Albee,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


Proper  sui^ervision  and  control  of  the  receiving, 
checking  and  marking  departments  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  the  traffic  manager  of 
a  retail  store.  Through  these  departments  flows  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  merchandise,  the  value  of  which  may 
run  into  millions  of  dollars.  It  must  be  checked  properly 
for  quantity,  quality  and  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  must  be  priced 
correctly  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  expenditure  of  time, 
effort  and  money.  A  lack  of 
system,  unsuitable  equipment 
and  unintelligent  supervision 
and  control  can  have  but  out 
result — a  tremendous  loss  of 
time  and  money  affecting 
both  the  servdce  and  the 
profits. 

Each  store  has  receiving, 
checking  and  marking  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  its  own  busi¬ 
ness — problems  the  solution 
of  which  the  store  must  work 
out  for  itself.  A  system 
which  may  be  ideal  for  one 
store  may  be  unsuitable  for 
another  for  many  reasons. 

Physical  conditions,  location 
of  elevators  for  moving  goods 
from  one  floor  to  another,  kind  of  equipment,  division 
of  responsibility  and  many  other  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  working  out  a  system  to  fit  the  particular 
needs. of  a  store.  Therefore,  an  article  of  this  kind 
dealing  with  the  problem  in  a  general  way  cannot  out¬ 
line  a  procedure  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
all  stores. 

Receiving  Goods 

There  are,  however,  certain  fundamental  principles 
which  have  general  application  to  good  receiving,  check¬ 
ing  and  marking  procedure.  Our  discussion  of  this 
procedure  is  based  on  the  collective  experience  of  many 
stores,  both  large  and  small,  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  we  believe  the  principles  outlined  may  be 
accepted  as  good  practice  in  all  stores  where  they  may 
be  applied. 

LOCATION  OF  RECEIVING  PLATFORM. 
The  receiving  platform  should  be  accessible  to  teams  and 
trucks  without  long  waits.  Whenever  possible  it  should 
be  raised  so  that  the  tail  board  or  trucks  and  wagons 
and  the  platform  are  on  a  level.  It  should  be  as  close 
as  possible  to  freight  elevators  and  chutes  which  take 
the  goods  to  the  receiving  room. 

DUTIES  OF  RECEIVING  CLERKS.  The  re¬ 
ceiving  clerks  are  res^wnsible  for  the  receiving  and  re¬ 


ceipting  for  all  incoming  merchandise,  except  that  re¬ 
turned  by  local  customers  through  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment. 

RECEIVING  RECORDS.  The  receiving  records 
are  very  important  and  should  lie  prepared  carefully. 
The  receiving  clerk  must  understand  their  importance, 
the  use  that  is  made  of  them 
afterward,  and  realize  the 
necessity  of  absolute  accur¬ 
acy.  The  information  a  re¬ 
ceiving  record  should  contain 
depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  size  of  the  store  and  upon 
the  use  that  is  made  of  them. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  receiv¬ 
ing  record  of  a  store  whose 
volume  runs  into  many 
millions  may  require  more  in¬ 
formation  than  that  of  an¬ 
other  store  whose  volume 
may  be  relatively  small. 

Entry  Sheets 

While  most  stores  have  sep¬ 
arate  receiving  sheets  for 
their  express,  freight,  parcel 
jxist  and  local  or  city  incom¬ 
ing  shipments,  some  stores 
prefer  to  enter  them  on  one 
composite  form  regardless  of  the  method  by  which  they 
are  received,  claiming  for  the  composite  sheet  both 
sj)eed  and  economy.  Where  the  volume  of  shipments  is 
considerable,  however,  we  believe  separate  records  are 
preferable.  Any  additional  time  required  by  the  receiv¬ 
ing  clerk  in  making  separate  sheets  is  more  than  offset 
hy  the  time  saved  in  the  receiving  and  traffic  office  in 
locating  the  correct  entries  for  the  closing  out  and  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  invoices  and  freight  bills. 

For  the  store  desiring  separate  sheets  we  recom¬ 
mend  Exhibits  I,  II,  III  and  IV’,  as  illustrated,  which 
have  been  worked  out  very  carefully  by  members  of  the 
Traffic  Group  and  provide  for  the  essential  information. 
Any  columns  not  needed  may  be  left  blank.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  forms  according  to 
original  size  and  spacing.  For  the  store  requiring  one 
composite  form  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  devise  one 
from  those  shown  here. 

The  receiving  clerk  is  not  required  to  furnish  all  of 
this  information  at  the  time  the  record  is  made  by  him. 
Space  has  been  provided  for  a  record  of  the  checking 
and  passing  of  the  invoice  and  freight  bill.  When  finally 
completed  the  record  shows  a  complete  history  of  the 
transaction. 

CARLOAD  REPORTS.  In  addition  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  record  mentioned  above,  it  is  very  helpful  to  have 


J^ECEIVING,  Checking  and  Marking 
J\_  procedure  in  retail  stores  is  described 
in  the  sez'cnth  article  in  Mr.  Albee’ s 
series  on  traffic  work.  This  important 
subject  is  der'cloped  in  sufficient  detail  to 
give  a  clear  picture  of  operating  methods 
w’hich  have  been  accepted  as  good  practice 
by  leading  stores. 

Members  who  desire  a  complete  dis¬ 
cussion  on  all  phases  of  this  wark  are 
referred  to  the  Report  on  Receh'ing, 
Checking  and  Marking  Procedure  pub¬ 
lished  some  months  ago  by  the  Traffic 
Group  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information.  Copies  of  this 
report  are  available  to  members  who  have 
not  received  them. 
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MERCEDES  BREAKS  ALL  RECORDS 


300%  More  E)epartment  Store  Installations  During  1926 
Than  All  Previous  Years  Together! 

11  MACHINES  PURCHASED  BY  MACY’S  FOR  BILLS 
PAYABLE  AND  STATISTICAL  CALCULATIONS 


V2  T0i%  THE  TIME 

required  for  STATIS¬ 
TICAL  calculations 
(Percentage,  Pro-rat-  | 
ing,  Increase,  De¬ 
crease,  Mark-up,  Re-  I 
ducing  Retail  to  Cost,  j 
Quotas,  Bonuses,  etc.)  | 
can  be  saved  by  the 
MERCEDES  method.  ' 


THE  MERCEDES  METHOD  REQUIRES 

ONE  HOUR  or  less  to  start  your  operators  handling  the  work. 

ONE  WEEK  or  less  to  exceed  previous  production. 

ONE  MONTH  or  less  to  DOUBLE  PRODUCTION. 

THE  REASONS 

Physical  and  mental  strain  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Fully  Automatic  electrical  operation. 

Multiple  calculations  and  results  accomplished  simultaneously. 

“First  Time  Accuracy”  eliminates  checking  or  proving. 

AT  THE  CONVENTION? 

YES!  Though  temporarily  sold  out  of  the  Department  Store  Mercedes,  we  are  rushing  a  shipment 
and  will  be  there — first  exhibit  from  the  Foyer. 

Look  for  the  sign  of  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  AND  REDUCED  COST— 

^^iMercedes  Electrical  Calculation^^ 

RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION 

Fifty-third  Floor,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 

Service  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
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a  separate  record  of  carload  lots.  This  report  should  be 
prepared  by  the  truckmen  when  the  car  is  unloaded  on 
the  public  team  track.  In  the  event  the  car  is  unloaded 
on  a  private  siding,  this  form  should  be  prepared  by  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  unloading.  It  serves  many  useful 
purposes  in  the  traffic  office,  such  as  checking  demurrage 
bills,  furnishes  statistical  information  of  carload  move¬ 
ment,  and  an  actual  record  of  the  condition  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  time  it  is  unloaded.  Exhibit  V,  as  illus¬ 
trated,  is  suggested  for  this  purpose. 

Procedure  for  Receiver 

EXAMINATION.  When  he  receives  the  goods,  the 
receiver  should  examine  carefully  for  any  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  damage  or  pilferage.  Any  indication  of  such  a 


sheet,  and  the  number  10,  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 
Usually  the  key  letters  or  numbers  are  not  necessary 
although  they  are  recommended  as  good  practice  to 
shows  the  month  and  date  received  in  order  that  a  daily 
check  of  the  unopened  cases  will  disclose  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  the  receiving  department  without 
resorting  to  the  receiving  records  for  this  informatioa 
In  some  stores  that  have  separate  receiving  sheets  for  | 
express,  parcel  post,  freight  and  city  deliveries,  a  differ¬ 
ent  serial  number  is  used  for  each  of  them.  For  ex-  ■ 
ample,  the  serial  number  for  express  may  start  with  I 
1000,  parcel  post  5000,  freight  10,000,  etc.  If  this] 
method  is  followed  the  number  itself  will  indicate  the 
method  by  which  it  was  received  without  the  use  of  key  ■ 
letters  or  numbers.  I 


Rjeelvl:^ 


Shlpparf  Apticli  I  Dtpt*  !  Invoice  By  I  ?4celvtd  i  lUetivinj 

_ _  1.  _ I  C»tt  I  *a)Ot  |J«t«  Ckl.l  re.iv  _ iy - 


Receiving  Sheets 


condition  should  be  noted  on  the  receipt  he  signs  and 
on  his  receiving  record.  This  is  important  in  placing 
responsibility  later  for  any  shortage  or  damage  which 
may  develop. 

RECEIVING  NUMBERS.  The  next  step  is  to  give 
each  shipment  an  identifying  number  (usually  referred 
to  as  the  street  number).  This  is  a  serial  number  to 
which  may  be  added  key  letter  or  numbers,  or  both, 
before  and  after  the  street  number  to  show  the  point  at 
which  it  was  received  (if  you  have  more  than  one 
receiving  station),  the  person  who  received,  the 
day  and  month  received,  etc.  For  instance,  C/2345/10 
may  indicate  the  shipment  was  received  at  point 
C  or  by  receiver  C,  or  it  may  indicate  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  the  third  month.  The  number  2345  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  serial  line  or  entry  number  on  the  receiving 


The  serial  number  should  be  placed  on  the  package.  * 
bale,  case,  etc.,  the  receipt  the  receiver  signs  for  the 
shipment,  and  for  city  shipments,  which  should  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  invoice,  the  number  should  be  placed 
on  the  invoice.  If  freight  shipments  are  accompanied- 
by  the  freight  bill,  the  number  should  be  placed  on  it  i 
also.  This  will  save  time  in  checking  and  passing  it  for  1 
payment.  ' 

Receiving  Department 

LOCATION.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  general; 
statement  regarding  the  proper  location  of  the  receiving  ■ 
department  because  the  location  is  usually  influenced  by 
local  factors,  such  as  building  structure,  space  require-  ■ 
ments,  freight  elevator  service,  etc.  Most  stores,  how-i; 
ever,  prefer  one  of  the  upper  floors  claiming  it  is  much  i 
easier  to  distribute  merchandise  downward  than  in  the^ 
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opposite  direction.  Another  strong  factor  which  influ¬ 
ences  the  location  on  an  upper  floor  is  the  fact  that 


Ca  SSPOST  (front ) 


Seto:-  If  contenti  of  Cox  !•  In  a  iasogod  condition.  h*»e  mbo  Inop^ctt- 
lofore  ranovir^i  from  Car,  cx.i  ototo  bolen  whor.  x-A  ty  whoa  irapoetion  wt»  todo. 


Sifnntnro  of  HtcolTor 


CAE  RIFCET  (Back) 

DAiAOE  TiIPORT  TO  3E  SECT  TO  TOAfTIC  Di?AOTttCT 


Carload  Lot  Record 

the  lower  floors  have  a  higher  value  for  the  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

Whenever  conditions  will  permit,  the  receiving  room 


and  the  checking  and  marking  departments  should  be 
together  to  permit  the  movement  of  merchandise  from 
one  to  the  other  without  loss  of  time  and  effort.  Each 
of  them  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  may  be  a 
“straight  line”  flow  from  the  place  where  the  goods  are 
received  to  the  reserve  stock  rooms. 

WEIGHING  SHIPMENTS.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  the  shipments  should  be  weighed  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  in  the  receiving  room  and  the  weight 
marked  on  the  receiving  sheet.  This  weight  should  be 
compared  with  the  weight  upon  which  the  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  are  assessed.  In  many  stores  this  practice 
has  proved  a  money-saver,  and  in  the  event  of  a  short¬ 
age,  the  store  weight  is  very  valuable  in  fixing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  loss.  If  it  is  impossible  or  impractical  to 
weigh  all  shipments,  they  should  at  least  be  weighed 
for  trial  periods  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  store 
is  being  overcharged  in  weight  on  freight  and  express 
bills. 

OPENING  THE  PACKAGES.  CASES.  ETC. 
The  following  rules  are  recommended. 

1.  Before  the  package,  case,  etc.,  is  opened  it  should 
be  examined  carefully  for  any  outward  evidence 
of  having  been  damaged  or  tampered  with.  Ex¬ 
amine  seals  to  see  if  they  have  been  broken.  Note 
if  case  has  been  recoopered. 

2.  Many  stores  sell  their  empty  cases.  Open  care¬ 
fully,  using  nail  puller.  Cartons  can  be  re-used. 
Open  carefully. 

3.  Be  sure  that  cases  are  completely  eny)ty,  removing 
all  packing  material. 

4.  Salvage  all  material  that  can  be  re-used  without 


Retail  Merchants  The  Fabric  Substitutor 

- are  you  SURE  Doesn’t  See  the  U,e  of  Truth 

you  are  getting  the  _  —his  mind  doesn’t 

REAL  THING? 


RMitUrvi  wdtt  ■fid  PrvtmXai  ty 

Wteb  0d$  ^brichd»dinc«iS 


WHEN  you  buy  style  merchandise,  select  and 
pay  for  the  original  creations  of  leading 
fabric  mills  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you  actually 
get  these  genuine  fabrics  in  the  finished  garments? 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  free  booklet  describ¬ 
ing  a  method  which  protects  you  from  substitu¬ 
tion — intentional  or  unintentional. 


But  you  garment  buyers  who  are  honestly 
striving  to  give  the  public  good  fabrics  in 
your  garments  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  see  to  it  that 
you  know  the  truth  about  the  fabrics  used. 

Positive  identification  of  worthy  fabrics  from  the 
mill  through  all  trade  channels  is  assured  by  the 
use  of  the  Watch  Dog  Fabric  Identification  Device. 


Wnte  for  Booklet 

WATCH  DOG  FABRIC  IDENTIFICATION  CO. 

230  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Telephone  Ashland  6^26 
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affecting  tlie  store’s  reputation  for  good  packing. 

5.  Preserve  the  case  and  packing  material  until  after 
the  contents  have  been  checked.  If  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  or  damage  the  carrier  should  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  examine  the  container. 

5.  If  an  invoice  has  been  enclosed  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  see  that  it  is  turned  over  to  the  head  of  the 
department  immediately. 

Checking  Operations 

LOCATION.  The  location  of  the  checking  de¬ 
partment  is  something  the  store  will  have  to  work  out 
for  itself.  It  should  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
place  where  the  cases  are  opened  and  the  goods  un¬ 
packed.  In  most  stores  the  goods  are  unpacked  in  the 
section  where  they  are  to  be  checked.  If  portable  tables 
are  used  they  may  be  opened  elsewhere  and  the  tables 
with  the  merchandise  rolled  into  the  proper  checking 
section.  The  checking  division  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  permit  easy  movement  of  the  merchandise  from  one 
department  or  section  to  another  without  aisle  conges¬ 
tion.  It  is  best  to  have  the  goods  moving  in  one  general 
direction. 

DUTIES.  This  division  is  responsible  for  opening 
all  containers  (where  there  is  no  separate  force  to  open 
them),  and  the  checking  of  contents  for  quantity  and 
condition  of  merchandise.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  necessary  reports,  disclosing  evidence  of 
loss  or  damage  to  goods  in  transit;  goods  received  in 
excess  of  or  without  order;  dummy  invoices,  etc. 

EQUIPMENT.  The  equipment  that  will  be  needed 
will  depend  upon  many  conditions.  It  can  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  checking  division  should  be  equipped  with 
suitable  tables  for  checking,  stationary  or  portable  or 
both;  portable  racks  for  the  handling  of  ready-to-wear 
garments ;  mechanical  measuring  devices  for  yard 
goods ;  tools  for  opening  of  cases ;  and  various  other 
hand  tools  and  labor  saving  devices  for  expediting  the 
work  of  this  department. 

How  Checkers  Work 

PROCEDURE.  Checkers  are  usually  assigned  to 
check  merchandise  of  a  specific  group  of  departments. 
Before  the  case  is  opened,  if  the  checker  opens  his  own 
cases,  he  should  note  the  following  points. 

(a)  Is  it  consigned  to  the  store? 

(b)  Has  the  number  of  tlie  department,  for  which 
the  merchandise  is  intendeti,  been  plainly  marked 
on  the  container? 

(c)  Has  the  name  of  the  shipper  and  point  of  origin 
been  plainly  marked  on  it? 

(d)  Compare  the  markings  on  the  container  with  the 
invoice  to  make  sure  that  the  proper  invoice  is 
being  applied. 

(e)  If  the  shipment  is  made  up  of  more  than  one 
package,  be  sure  to  place  all  receiving  numbers 
on  the  apron  of  the  invoice. 

(f)  If  merchandise  is  placed  in  the  wrong  section, 
see  that  it  is  immediately  removed  to  the  right 
section  or  department  and  notify  the  checker  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it. 

(g)  Containers  for  which  there  is  no  covering  in¬ 
voice  should  not  be  opened  without  instructions 
from  the  supervisor  and  a  dumnn'  invoice  made 
out. 
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If  a  dummy  invoice  is  made  out  the  following  in-  R 
structions  to  the  checker  will  serve  as  a  guide.  r 

1.  He  should  list  on  his  memorandum  |j 

(a)  The  receiving  number  |  i 

(b)  The  name  of  the  consignor  ! ! 

(c)  The  address  of  the  consignor  L 

(d)  The  shipper’s  case  or  package  number,  if  " 

there  is  any  on  the  container  i  j 

(e)  The  number  or  numbers  and  quantity  of  >  j 

merchandise 

(f)  A  description  of  the  shipment  ' 

2.  He  should  see  that  there  appears  on  his  memoran¬ 
dum  : 

(a)  His  signature  ^ 

(b)  His  supervisor’s  signature  j  : 

(c)  The  buyer’s  signature  ^ 

(d)  The  retail  price  ^ 

3.  He  should  send  the  original  copy  of  the  memoran-  | 

dum  to  the  receiving  department  office.  j 

4.  When  the  invoice  to  cancel  the  memorandum  is  re-  j , 

ceived,  he  should  enter  on  the  memorandum  ! 

(a)  The  register  number  of  the  invoice 

(b)  The  date  of  the  invoice  I ; 

(c)  The  amount  of  the  invoice  ■ 

(d)  The  date  on  which  he  is  approving  the 

invoice. 

Keeping  Goods  Moving 

To  control  properly  the  movement  of  merchandise 
and  prevent  expensive  delays  in  getting  the  merchandise  ; 
to  the  selling  departments  or  stock  rooms,  a  list  of  all  I- 
unchecked  merchandise  should  be  made  daily.  There 
should  be  a  special  form  for  that  purpose  which  should  , 
be  reviewed  daily  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  ^ 
order  that  he  may  issue  necessary  instructions  to  secure 
invoices,  or  other  action  to  get  the  goods  checked. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  value  of 
the  blind  check  system  as  compared  with  other  methods.  ’ 
We  believe  that  all  of  them  have  their  good  and  weak 
points.  Some  classes  of  merchandise,  like  furniture  and 
ready-to-wear  garments,  lend  themselves  to  the  blind 
check  method  with  satisfactory  results.  Most  stores, 
however,  prefer  to  check  the  merchandise  against  the  ; 
invoice.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  and  practic-  * 
able  method.  No  doubt  there  are  many  instances  where  :  j 
a  combination  of  the  two  methods  would  produce  the 
best  results.  ' 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  checking  methods, 
the  handling  of  merchandise  on  memorandum,  no  charge 
invoices  and  merchandise,  repair  merchandise,  etc.,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  our  report  on  Receiving,  Checking 
and  Marking  Procedure,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Association.  We  have  a 
limited  number  of  these  reports  and  will  be  glad  to 
mail  a  copy  to  any  member  who  has  not  received  one. 

Loss  anti  Damage 

Any  loss  or  damage  discovered  should  be  immediately  ^ 
reported  to  the  Traffic  IManager  who  should  promptly 
notify  the  Freight  Agent  and  ask  to  have  an  inspector 
sent  to  make  an  examination  and  report  it.  The  packing 
material  and  container  should  be  held  until  such  an  in¬ 
spection  has  been  made  or  the  carrier  has  agreed  to  j 
accept  the  consignee’s  report.  The  procedure  for 
handling  loss  and  damage  claims  will  be  treated  in  j 
another  article.  {Continued  on  page  45.) 
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The  Marking  department  should  l>e  located  as  close  to 
the  checking  department  as  conditions  will  permit.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  preparing  of  all  i)rice  tags  with  nec- 
essar>'  identification  and  information  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  various  departments,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  attached  to  the  merchandise  before 
it  is  sent  to  the  merchandise  departments  or  the  stock 
rooms. 

This  department  will  require  marking  machines, 
gummed  labels,  string  tags,  pin  tickets,  etc.  In  some 
stores  the  marking  division  gets  the  retail  price  from 
the  invoice  which  has  been  retailed  by  the  buyer,  while 
in  others  the  buyer  retails  a  piece  of  merchandise  from 
which  the  rest  of  the  order  is  to  be  marked.  In  some 
cases  a  copy  of  the  order  is  retailed  and  the  goods  are 
checked  and  marked  from  the  order  instead  of  the 
invoice. 

All  merchandise  possible  should  be  marked  in  the 
marking  department,  where  it  can  be  supervised  and 
controlled.  This  also  applies  to  the  Change  in  Retail 
Price,  using  as  the  department’s  authority  the  actual 
mark-up  and  mark-down  slips  authorized  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Office.  After  the  marking  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  a  close  check  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  re¬ 
tail  price  on  the  invoice  agrees  with  the  retail  price  on 
the  merchandise. 

Very  little  can  be  said  about  marking  equipment  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  general  way  because  the  equipment  needed  will 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  merchandise  to  be  marked, 
the  kind  of  merchandise,  etc.  Marking  machines  per¬ 
mit  greater  speed  in  the  marking  of  the  goods,  and  are 
more  economical  where  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
merchandise  to  keep  them  reasonable  busy.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  merchandise  may  not  justify  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  machines.  The  use  of  machines  for  the 
making  of  the  price  ticket  insures  all  tickets  bearing 
the  same  price  marks,  whereas  the  making  of  tickets 
by  hand  may  result  in  many  errors. 

Standardized  Tickets 

Greater  speed  and  economy  in  the  marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise  will  result  from  standardization  of  marking 
tickets.  After  making  a  survey  of  their  many  sizes  of 
price  tickets  and  tags,  many  stores  have  been  surprised 
at  the  number  of  sizes  which  could  be  eliminated.  Time 
and  motion  studies  will  help  to  develop  standards  for 
the  markers  and  furnish  figures  for  c(jmparing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  machine  marking  with  hand  marking. 

Before  the  invoices  are  approved  for  i)ayment  by  the 
head  of  the  receiving  department,  the  receiving  entry 
should  be  closed  out  by  filling  out  the  information 
shown  by  the  heading  on  the  receiving  sheet  for  that 
purpose.  The  same  should  be  done  by  the  traffic  office 
with  the  freight  bills.  In  case  of  dispute  or  if  a  dupli¬ 
cate  invoice  or  freight  bill  is  received  the  receiving  entry 
will  give  the  complete  history,  showing  the  date  they 
were  passed  to  the  accounts  payable  for  payment. 

In  the  event  of  a  shortage  of  one  or  more  packages, 
the  Receiving  Department  should  take  the  necessary 
i  steps  to  have  a  claim  issued  against  the  shipper  or  car- 
I  rier,  according  to  the  circumstances,  (carrier  should 
[  always  be  notified  of  a  shortages  even  though  claim  is 
;  made  against  shipper,  in  case  shipper  should  deny  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  it  should  later  become  necessary  to  file 
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on 

Merchandise  of  all  kinds  including  Pens, 
Pencils,  Pocket  Knives,  Cutlery,  Manicure  Sets, 
Compacts,  etc.,  or  any  article  made  of; 


Celluloid 
Hard  Rubber 
Pearl 

Iron 


Gold  Brass 

Silver  Nickel 

Bronze  Aluminum 

Steel 


It  has  unequalled  sales  power  in  the 
store.  Sells  goods  regardless  of  brand  or 
price,  and  stimulates  the  gift  buying  habit. 

OVER  WOO  ENGRAVOGRAPHS 

owned  and  in  daily  use  by  the  Principal 
Merchants  throughout  the  world. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

Five  engravings  a  day  at  25  cents  each  pays 
for  the  machine  in  one  year.  Capacity  of 
machine  150  engravings  a  day. 

The  Engraved  Name  Identifies  and 
Insures  Against  Loss 
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CORPORATION 

12  Vestry  Street,  New  York 
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claim  against  the  carrier).  If  there  has  been  a  concealed 
loss  or  damage,  the  Receiving  Department  should  see 
that  proper  claim  is  made,  and  note  on  the  invoice  the 
record  of  the  claim  number,  date,  etc. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  all  of 
the  details  and  duties  of  the  receiving,  checking  and 
marking  divisions,  but  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
most  important  features  of  the  work.  For  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  these  duties,  refer  to  our  “Report 
on  Receivihg,  Checking  and  Marking  Procedure.” 


This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  on  traffic 
by  Mr.  Albee.  The  inghth  will  appear  in  the  February 
issue. 


Thrift  Week  Comes  This  Month  With 
Appeal  to  Spend  Wisely 

By  Velma  Phillips,  Budget  Advisor, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  tenth  anniversar}’  of  National  Thrift  Week 
will  be  celebrated  this  year  January  17-23.  A  bud¬ 
get  division  of  the  National  Thrift  Committee  was 
created  to  formulate  special  plans  for  “Make  a  Budget 
Day”  January  18.  It  is  this  particular  phase  of  the 
week’s  program  which  interests  retail  stores. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Budget  Committee,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  have  all  made  a  special  study  of  budgeting,  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  during  National  Thrift 
Week,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  thrift  as  wise 
spending  as  well  as  saving.  Thrift  has  grown  to  have 
a  stigma  attached  to  it  because  it  is  associated  in  our 
minds  only  with  those  who  watch  every  jjenny  and 
save  in  a  miserly  way.  Savings  abnormally  emphasized 
may  result  in  the  most  disagreeable  and  unbalanced 
home  or  personal  life.  Therefore  this  year  the  budget 
committee  favors  more  emphasis  on  wise  spending 
as  a  Thrift  Project — better  living  because  waste  is 
eliminated  by  means  of  well  planned  buying  and  bud¬ 
geting.  A  truly  thrifty  person  knows  and  experiences 
the  joys  and  art  of  living  to-day  as  well  as  planning 
and  saving  for  to-morrow. 

Abraham  &  Straus  are  planning  special  assistance 
in  putting  over  this  National  Thrift  Week  and  especial¬ 
ly  “Make  a  Budget  Day”  January  18  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  Budget  talks  in  the  store  by  the  Budget  .\dvisor 
and  speakers  from  schools  and  colleges.  The  Home 
Economics  and  Commercial  departments  usually  offer 
available  speakers. 

2.  Distribution  of  Budget  Literature. 

3.  Small  news  advertisements  in  the  daily  papers. 


If  you  desire  any  information,  please  communicate 
with  the  Committee  in  New  York.  Committee  memben 
scattered  throughout  the  country  will  be  assigned  to 
help  you  upon  request. 

Copies  of  Precautions  at  Iiiventor\' 
Time”  Available  to  Members 


» 


SEI 

K 


The  Controllers’  Congress  published  last  month  a 
valuable  booklet,  “Precautions  at  Inventory  ’Time,’ 
which  every  member  of  the  Association  should  have  as 
a  guide  to  stock-taking.  The  price  of  this  booklet  to 
members  of  the  Association  is  50  cents  per  copy.  Cop¬ 
ies  already  have  been  sent  free  to  all  members  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress. 

A  summary  of  this  booklet  is  published  in  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin.  A  considerable  part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  has  been  omitted  due  to  space  limitations.  Order 
complete  copies  now  from  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 
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When  a  retail  store  helps  its  customers  to  get  the 
most  for  their  money  when  they  buy,  it  means  that 
customers  can  have  more  artistic  homes,  be  better 
dressed  and  enjoy  living  a  little  more.  Service  which 
will  help  customers  live  better  on  their  present  incomes 
will  certainly  result  in  satisfied  customers. 

The  National  Thrift  Committee.  Room  812,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  has  available  budget  ma¬ 
terial  and  will  appreciate  help  from  merchants  in 
spreading  budget  information,  especially  during  this 
week. 
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Many  of  Country’s  Leading  Stores 

Now  Use  Distinctive  Wrappings 


UNIFORM  WRAPPING 
SERVICE  NOW  OPEN 
10  ALL  SIZED  STORES 


1927  Portfolio  Brought  Out  By 
Continental  Paper  Offers 
Wide  Choice  of  Colors 

ADDS  TO  BAG  PAPERS 

Offers  Wrapping  Paper  and 
Bags  to  Match  in 
Twenty  Patterns 

BOON  TO  SMALL  STORES 

Expect  to  Add  Many  Recruits 
to  Ranks  of  Those  Using 
Distinctive  Wrappings 


While  the  trend  is  toward  better  wra|>- 
ping  in  all  clas-ses  of  retail  stores,  it  is  most 
noticeable  among  deiiartment  and  drygoods 
stores  and  sjK'cialty  shops. 

OjK-rating  under  keenly  comi>etitive  con¬ 
ditions,  usually  on  a  small  margin  of  profit, 
the  managing  executives  of  these  stores  are 
noted  for  close  buying.  lUit  as  a  cla.ss  they 
are  highly  etticient  buyers,  who  know  that 
from  a  cost  standpoint  t  he  difference  between 
coiBmonplace  and  distinctive  wrapping  is 
insignificant,  while  from  a  merchandising 
standjHiint  it  is  decidedly  important. 

The  more  competition  there  is  in  a  city, 
the  more  one  finds  the  (irogressive  store 
using  its  wrafiping  service  as  a  competitive 
weaiKin,  contributing  its  share  to  the  build¬ 
ing  U|)  of  [irestige  and  good  will  among  the 
store’s  clientele. 

The  uniform  use  throughout  the  store  of 
a  single  tyfic  of  pafier,  even  if  it  be  of  only 
ordinary  apjiearancc,  is  to  be  preferred  to 


the  employment  of  a  medley  of  variously 
coloretl  pa(x;r  and  bags,  l.ikewise,  the  use 
of  a  j)a|)er  or  bag  imprinted  with  the  store’s 
advertising  is  preferable  to  the  plain;  but 
the  full  iKJSsibilities  of  pajicr  have  not  lieen 
realized  until  a  store  adopts  a  single,  <lis- 
tinctively  colored  |Kiper,  using  it  lioth  for 
wrap()ing,  for  bags  and  envelopes  of  all 
tyixis,  and  prints  the  store  advertisement 
on  every  parcel. 

This  is  know'n  as  a  uniform,  distinctive, 
printed,  wrapping  service. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  paiK*r  which  is  at¬ 
tractive  lends  an  e.xtra  touch  of  (|uality  to 
the  merchandise  it  carries.  The  use  of  a 
single,  distinctive  ixiiK‘r  throughout  a  store 
helps  to  give  that  store  the  individuality 
which  good  merchants  always  strive  for. 

Moreover  when  the  paper  is  imprinted 
with  an  attractive  ilesign,  every  parcel 
becomes  an  advertisement  not  only  to  the 
customer  into  whose  home  it  goes,  but  to 
all  who  may  see  it  on  its  way  there. 


NEW  YORK,  Jan.  i.  — .\nothcr  step  toward 
placing  department  ami  dry  gcxxls  stores 
throughout  the  country  on  terms  of  pur¬ 
chasing  et|uality  with  the  larger  metro¬ 
politan  stores  is  seen  in  the  new  ixtrtfolio 
of  the  Continental  PajK-r  and  Pag  Mills 
Corporation. 

Continental  is  the  source  of  palter  supply 
for  a  number  of  the  largest  stores  whicli 
have  for  years  adopted  the  ttse  of  a  single, 
distinctively  colored  and  printed  papter  for 
wrapping  purposes,  bags,  and  envelopes 
used  in  all  departments. 

While  buyers  of  the  size  of  Macy’s  always 
had  a  wide  choice  of  attractive  papters  to 
select  from,  manufacturing  conditions  have 
in  the  past  limited  the  number  of  distinctive 
papers  in  which  (Continental  could  acceptt 
bag  orders  of  the  size  ordinarily  placed  by 
the  average  dry  goods  store. 

These  conditions  have  been  modifietl  and 
the  advantages  of  using  a  uniform  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  wrapping  service  are  now  available 
to  even  stores  of  mcxlest  size. 

Continental  Facilities  Unique 

"Continental’s  1927  pxirtfolio  showing  its 
line  for  department  and  s|)ecialty  stores”. 
Continental  states,  “for  the  first  time  lays 
before  the  large  or  small  store  a  really  com¬ 
plete  selection  of  flistinctive  |ia|K'rsin  which 
(■riiiTs  may  be  placed  for  Ixith  wrapping 
}  ;l’t  r  and  bags.  Continental’s  unique  facil- 
1  ‘I ' '  as  Inith  a  paiier  manufacturer  and  bag 
ui.iki  r  make  this  possible. 

I  "Twenty  patterns  are  included,  some  of 
I  ^"hdcolorsandothers  with  ;it  tract!  vest  rijx's. 
^  E  ■  h  of  these  pajK-rs  can  Ik*  stipijilied  in  rolls 
ai  '  sheets  lor  wrapiting  and  aboin  standard 
H/i  .1  b.igs  and  envelo|x*s  for  all  store  uses. 
5  E'  -  of  economy  no  longer  oblige  a  store 
I'l  make  use  of  \  ariously  colored  bags  in 
'  tlcierent  departments.” 

.  Continental  has  made  arrangements  with 
■t-  jobbers  who  supply  the  dry  gix)ds  trade 
I'O  that  even_  the  buyer  in  comparatively 
^niail  quantities  may  obtain  distinctive  ad- 
'crtbiiig  bags,  in  any  color  of  his  choice. 


Make  a  note  to  ask 
yottr  paper  wholesaler 
to  show  you  the  new 
Continental  Portfolio. 


OUR  1927 
PORTFOLIO 

Featuring  a  Continental 
Wrapping  Service  for  depart- 
ment  and  specialty  stores. 

11x17  inches  in  size,  showing 
twenty  distinctive  papers, and  our 
new  and  original  designs  in  one 
and  two  colors  for  advertising  on 
your  wrapping  paper,  bags  and 
envelopes. 

Shows  also  the  actual  bags  and 
envelopes,  in  various  sizes,  made 
from  selected  distinctive  papers 
and  printed  with  attractive  de¬ 
signs  suitable  for  advertising  your 
store. 

As  both  a  leading  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  and  bag  maker.  Conti¬ 
nental’s  position  is  unique.  Con¬ 
tinental  is  the  best  equipped  to 
serve  the  store  desiring  a  uniform 
wrapping  service— paper  and  bags 
to  match— at  a  price  it  can  afford. 


Continental  Paper 


Mills  Corporation 


Foremost  Specialists  in  Wrapping  Paper  and  Bags 
E.xecutive  Offices:  100  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
11  Mills  »  28  Branches  •  3  Printing  Plants— and  Experience 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Sales  invariably  take  a  substantial  jump 
following  a  New  Way  installation.  Mer¬ 
chants,  everywhere,  are  reporting  increases 
varying  from  twenty-five  .to  fifty  percent — 
sometimes  more. 

The  volume  thus  gained  is  a  profitable  volume 
because  it  is  won  and  handled  without  much 
increase  in  the  overhead.  That’s  why  hundreds 
of  merchants  write  so  enthusiastically,  and  are 
so  free  to  endorse  New  Way  equipment  as  a 
preferred  investment. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  out¬ 
standing  installations  of  today  are  the  result  of 
a  modest  start — with  constant  year  in  and  year 
out  improvements  paid  for  out  of  extra  earnings. 
Why  not  include  New  Way  Equipment  for  one 
or  more  departments  in  your  1927  plans  for 
greater  volume  and  better  profits. 


hmv  M  ilM  **N«w  Wajr**  UtvrM. 

W*  ftrmlj  hmtmv  UmI  w*  Iwv*  wUMtaM  tW 
taMti  9—4^  9i  Terrt  Haste  tkrMdi  tiMat 

ftatarca,  aa  Umjt  prtaaMl  tite  —rclMaiist  is  Um  Msat 
isTiUst  war  paatlMa  and  kmp  it  4sac-»raaf. 

Oar  tailal  gaa4a  Melias  to  tW  talk  af  tka  taws 
as4  w*  cas  Iratkfsily  aajr  tkal  tka  **Ntw  Way**  ti- 
tsraa  kava  pravas  tkasiaahaa  tka  kaat  aatoiMas  in 


KERRISON'S 
Ckarlaatas.  S«  C. 

Gastlesien:  Tka  asaipisant  wkick  wa  isatalM  is 
asr  atara  is  IfSi  kaa  aiMa4  greatly  ta  asr  aalea  aa4 
iscrraaa^  asr  tsrsavar  la  a  raswrkakla  dagrae. 

Witk  tka  isiprava^  matkada.  wa  are  akla  ta  da  a 
greater  asiaast  al  ksaisaea  os  a  ssuillar  isaaetstent 
tkas  wa  kava  at  asy  time  is  tka  kiatary  of  oar  cosi- 
pasy. 

Wa  casaidar  tkam  tka  moat  isipartast  factor  is  asr 
ascccmi.  Yasra  vary  trsJy, 

B.  H.  POULNOT,  Jr..  Sacratary. 


RODES-RAPIER  CO. 

Mas's  Apparel 
LosisviUa 

Wa  ara  now  doisg  twice  tka  skirt  basinaas  wa  did 
witk  tka  oM  skalvisg  asd  doing  it  witk  tka  saaia 
farce  wa  did  kafara,  wkick  is  a  great  saving  is  tka 
coat  of  sales. 

Is  oar  opinias.  there  is  na  anit  in  year  entire 
asilsy  of  New  Way  fixtaraa  so  satisfactory  and  hclp- 
fsl  as  tka  New  Way  Skirt  anit. 

W.  R.  EMBRY,  Prep. 


GODDARD  BROS. 

Lynn.  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  After  wa  ckanged  onr  store  over,  wa 
kad  tka  toilet  goods  in  a  separate  department  and 
wosld  state  tkal  oar  sales  far  tse  drat  three  months 
of  1123  show  an  increase  of  7SVb% 
three  months  of  last  year. 

Wo  certainly  arc  very  mack  pleased  with  aH  tka 
Rxtsres  which  yoa  have  installed  far  as.  Yoars  trsly* 
GODDARD  BROTHERS. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  SHOW  CASE  CO 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Portland,  Oregon 


Baltimore,  Maryland 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


